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We suggest that unless the superiority 
proved by 
be wise to stick with the dependable 














and applied, 
wide variety of conditions 
practical! 


for controlling the following diseases 











& Small Fruits — Bitter Rot, Black 





Control POND SCUM and ALGAE 
in farm waters with Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate 
























The new organic fungicides that have received so much publicity in 


the past few years may be superior to some of the older standard 
sprays for certain isolated applications. But it is well to remember 
that many of these new “‘miracie’’ sprays have yet to stand the test 
of time 


exhaustive tests under severe climatic conditions, 


Seventy years of experience have demonstrated to farmers, orchardists 
and agronomists that copper sulfate fungicides, if properly formulated 
are completely dependable, 
and last but not least 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate & Basic Copper Sulfate are recommended 
Bitter Rot — Scab — Blotch — Fruit Spot — Black Rot 
Cloud & Phoma Fruit Spot of Apple — Anthracnose of Cantaloupe, Watermelon 


Beet, Tomato & Spinach Damp-off (Seed Treatment) — Lettuce Drop 
and many diseases attacking the foliage and fruit of citrus and nut trees 


Send today for information on these 
important uses of copper sulfate 










of a new fungicide is conclusively 


it would 
fungicides 


chemically effective under a 
economically 






Rot & Downy Mildew of Grape 










FENCE POST treatment with Tri- 
angle Brand Copper Sulfate pre- 
vents decay and termite damage 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 
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SHIPPERS — GROVE OWNERS 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A new edition including the 
entire range of acid-solid ratios 
is now available 

Compiled in a simplified form 
for quick accurate answers. 
This book of tables will save 
you laborious calculation and 
afford higher 


determining the acid-solid ratio 


accuracy in 


of your fruit 
BOUND IN STRONG 
RED LEATHERETTE 


$5 


POSTAGE AND TAX INCLUDED 














This month’s cover photo pre- 
views the scene that will be typical 
throughout the Florida citrus belt 
beginning approximately the mid- 
dle of this month. Tons upon tons 
of golden sunshine are encased 
within the oranges shown waiting 
to be processed. This particular 
photo was taken at Auburndale, in 
the center of the state’s citrus em- 
pire. 

Some processing plants open 
slightly earlier than the above date, 
others wait a little later. All pro- 
cessors like to have sufficient fruit 
available to keep them running 24 
hours a day, once they start. 
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Poultry Producers Tell 
Winter Meeting Activities 

Florida State Poultry Producers 
Association will hold its winter 
meeting January 13 and 14 at the 
Cherry Plaza Hotel in Orlando, 
according to president J. E. Harvey. 

Wilfred Hedges, Winter Park, 
will be convention chairman. The 
agenda will include commercial 
exhibits, educational programs, a 
“Miss Florida Egg” contest, a ban- 
quet, and special activities for the 
ladies. 
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1. What were the names of the 
eight reindeer who pulled Santa’s 
sleigh in the famous poem that 
begins “T'was the night before 
Christmas”? 

2. If a metal hat is a “copper 
topper,” what is an unrefined steed? 

3. What is a “sea drum”? 

4. Are the largest tropical forests 
located in Africa or South America? 

5. What did the ancient Greeks 
use for napkins? 

6. Are rattlesnakes 
Africa? 

7. We all have a “patronymic,” 
but what is it? 

8. Do microbes have parents? 

9. What is a “corduroy” road? 

10. If a thermometer reads 212° 
F., by what mathematical process 
can you change the reading to 
centigrade? 

(Answers on Page 27) 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 6: Florida Angus Bull Sale, Belle Glade 

Jan. 12-13: 14th annual Indian River Citrvs 
Institute, Cocoa. 

Jan. 13-14: Florida State Poultry Producers 
Association’s winter meeting, Orlando. 

Jan. 14: Santa Fe Sunshine Sale, Alachua 

Jan. 16-21: Highlands County Fair, Sebring 

Jan. 17-21: DeSoto County Fair & Livestock 
Exposition, Arcadia. 

Jan. 20: Florida Angus Bull Sale, Bartow 

Jan. 23-28: Manatee County Fair, Palmetto. 

Jan. 

Feb 


26-28: Pasco County Fair, Dade City 
Ocala 


Graded Bull Sale, 
o£ os 
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“How's THAT for water pres- 
sure?” 
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Consumer-Size ‘Poly’ Bags 


Approved for Shipping Citrus 


ae ALL indications, more mil- 
lions of American housewives than 
ever before will buy their fresh 
Florida oranges and grapefruit in 
glistening, transparent, tough poly- 
ethylene bags this season. 

Florida shippers are expected to 
set a new record in the number of 
these plastic bags they will use 
during the 1960-61 harvesting year. 

And on top of those shipped 
from Florida already filled with 
fine citrus fruit, many more mil- 
lions of these bags will be used by 
chains and other stores who prefer 
to buy their Florida fruit in the 
usual containers and repackage it 
themselves in the plastic bags. 

Recognizing the growing popu- 
larity of this consumer-size unit, 
the Florida Citrus Commission has 
made the five-and_ eight-pound 
bags approved containers. Conse 
quently, shippers can not use them 
without special permission. 

(Last season, the commission is- 
sued a blanket authorization under 
which any shipper could get a per- 
mit to use any size bag he wanted, 
with any number of ventilation 
holes.) 

Under the commission’s new 
regulation, the five-pound bag must 
be made of film at least 1.5 mils 
thick; the eight-pound size, at least 
2 mils thick. All polyethylene bags 
must have a minimum of 72 holes 

In addition, the regulation spe- 
cifies the sizes for the open mouth 
and draw cord type bags, with a 
10% tolerance allowed under or 
over, as is permitted on the ordi- 
nary mesh bag. 


Growth of the use of this trans- 
parent film container has been 
phenomenal in the past three sea- 
sons. 

Last season, despite the extra 
cost involved, Florida shippers 
used more than 20 million of the 
popular “poly” bags in prepackag- 
ing fruit for the fresh market. This 
was a substantial increase over the 


USE 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
FIGHT TB 
F OD 


PROTECT YOUR HEALTH 


Read About... 
“A Victory That Could Be Won” 
See Page 34 
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16.5 million bags used during the 
1958-59 season. 

There’s no way of knowing, of 
course, how many more millions 
of plastic bags were taken home 
by consumers, after being filled 


The Merriest of Christmases 








with Florida oranges and 
fruit at the local store. 

So far, the five-pound bag has 
been the overwhelming favorite 
More than 18.9 million of this unit 
were used last season compared to 
slightly more than 1.5 million of 
the eight-pound size 

During the 1958-59 
slightly more than 11 million of 
the five-pound bags and approxi- 
mately 500,000 of the eight-pound 
size were used. 

“Poly” bags, as they are 


grape- 


season, 


popu- 


* 






larly known in trade parlance, are 
shipped in 4/5th bushel corrugated 


master containers. These “mas- 
ters’, available in a number of 
dimensions, are being kept on the 
citrus commission’s experimental 
list this season. 

It is believed the additional ex- 
perience gained in using them dur- 
ing the current shipping year will 
make it possible to develop a con- 
tainer of standard measurements 
which can be adopted as an ap- 
proved unit for the 1961-62 season. 





















































































































































from the folks with “know-how”’. . . 


TAMPA — P.O. Box 1021, Ph. 4-4131 














* FORT PIERCE—P.O. Box 246, Ph. HOward 1-2230 
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Three New Rulings May 


Save Farmers Tax Dollars 


eas new Social Security rulings 


may save farmers tax dollars. All 
three are briefly summarized below. 

First: The cost of fertilizer, lime, 
and other soil “enrichers and con- 
ditioners” is now fully tax deduct- 


ible in the year the material is ap- 
plied. 

In the past, when fertilizer was 
not applied every year and when 
its benefits lasted over a period of 
years, the cost had to be depre- 


ciated over the period of benefit. 
Then, the entire cost could not be 
deducted in the year applied: now 
it can be. 

Second: Losses caused by “son- 
ic boom” (when planes crash past 
the speed of sound) may be de- 
ducted in figuring your income tax. 
The Internal Revenue Service now 
regards these losses as a casualty, 
the same as storm or fire. 

Third: The U. S. Tax Court has 
ruled that vandalism losses may 
also be deducted as a casualty. To 


TRI-BASIC COPPER 


te 





(MICRONIZED) 


commcecias 4) satee corres sec rart 


AC vt meceeDNeS 
COPE om tate CORTE tans 48 
lal 


rota 
Ratee COPPED Br APE mee we oe 
POISONOUS IF TAKEN PHTERNALT 


' 
coun fee penertipee perrascs om 


No Other Fungicide Offers So Many Advantages!! 


Longer protection against persistent fungus diseases— Spray or 


dust— Easy to apply— Effective control-Upgrades quality of fruits 


and vegetables - Compatible 


Micronized Tri-Basic Copper - 


Means finer particles—Better foliage coverage—More economical. 


The tried and proven dependable fungicide used on Florida 
vegetables for a quarter of a century. 


INSIST ON MICRONIZED TRI-BASIC COPPER SULFATE 


Quality Controlled from Mine to Finished Product 


™ “_ TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


612-629 GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


date, however, the IRS has not 
revised its regulations in line with 
the court decision. But if you have 
such losses, the Tax Court decision 
provides precedent for deducting 
them. 

“How the Federal Income Tax 
Applies to Hurricanes, Floods, Tor- 
nadoes, other Disasters, Thefts, and 
Condemnations” is the title of a 
new, easy-to-understand booklet 
prepared by the Internal Revenue 
Service on the whole subject of 
casualty losses and how to treat 
them in figuring your income tax. 

You can get a free copy for your 
own files by addressing a request 
to the District Director of Internal 
Revenue, same place you pay your 
taxes. Ask for IRS Document No. 
5174. 
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Bulk Curing of 
Tobacco Studied 
‘a FIRST of a series of tests on 


bulk curing of bright leaf tobacco 
has just been completed by Dr. 1. 
J. Ross and J. M. Myers, engineers 
with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

According to the researchers, 
these studies in tobacco curing will 
be used as an aid in determining 
the functional specifications for 
commercial bulk curing tobacco. 
The experimental design is a 10- 
unit system in which samples of 
tobacco can be placed under con- 
trolled temperature, humidity, and 
air flow. 

Later, the same test equipment 
will be used in drying, curing, and 
storage studies of other crop ma- 
terials. 

Five series of bulk curing tests 
on bright leaf tobacco were con 
ducted this past summer. Tests 
included studies on air tempera- 
ture in the tobacco coloring period 
and the drying rate of the tobacco 
during the coloring period. 

Currently, the experiment is in 
its beginning. The ultimate infor- 
mation will be used to evaluate 
possible procedures for curing 
bright leaf tobacco in bulk. 

The project is a cooperative one 
with agronomists Fred Clark of 
the Gainesville Station and H. W. 
Lundy of the Suwannee Valley Ex- 
periment Station, Live Oak. 
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FARM SUPPLIES 


“Do. you have something that will 
cause poison ivy a very, very slow 
and painful death?” 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 








Power that won’t give up if the 
going gets tough! Durable tractor 
power that stays on the job 
dependably, economically, year 
after year! That’s the kind of 
power you need... power that 
L-A-S-T-S . . . Case power... to 
keep production up, the cost of 
production down. 

Why Case power? Because Case 
builds tractors without com- 
promise . . . specifically for heavy- 
duty farm work. No warmed-over 
truck or automotive engines with 
their short-lived bursts of power. 
In the 3-plow Case 430 tractor, 
for example, the 188 cubic inch 
Dynaclonic diesel engine has 
famous Case long stroke design 
that keeps the 430 lugging where 
others would give up...a high 
17.5 to 1 compression ratio to 
squeeze more power from every 
drop of fuel. ..revolutionary 


Case 430 with tandem wheel disk harrow. 
Hydraulically controlled wheels lift high and 
level to avoid gouging or digging in... gauge 
soil depth so all 4 gangs cut evenly. Rugged 
bolted frame combines weight and flexibility 
to hold each gang firmly to its work. Anti- 
friction bearings optional. Sizes: 7-17 foot. 
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Dynaclonic ‘“‘controlled turbu- 
lence” that swirls in extra-large 
volumes of air to assure thorough 
mixing and more complete utili- 
zation of fuel. 

What gives this Dynaclonic 
diesel its proven strength and 
staying power for long hard years 
of use? It’s the combination of a 
rugged, heavily-ribbed block with 
the rigidity and strength to 
keep precision parts ir positive 
alignment... hefty induction- 
hardened crankshaft counter- 
balanced to run smooth-as-silk 
... aluminum alloy pistons to 
lighten the bearing load .. . five 


CASE CROP-WAY PURCHASE PLAN 
make later payments as your money comes 


lets you buy now... 
in. Get the facts from your Case dealer. 


main bearings that give full sup- 
port to the crankshaft at both 
sides of the power stroke. 


Dynaclonics in 3 Power Sizes 

The new Dynaclonic diesels are 
available in the 35 h.p.* 3-plow 
430, 40 h.p.* 530 and 50 h.p.* 
630. Snap-lock Eagle Hitch or 
flexible 3-point hitch that handles 
most 3-point tools. 3 transmission 
options: 12-speed Tripl-Range, 
4-speed standard or 8-speed Dual- 
Range shuttle. In addition, the 





530 and 630 are available with 
famous Case-o-matic Drive® that 
provides up to double pull-power 
automatically as needed. 


Get a Proof Demonstration 


Get full details on Case power 
and durability from your dealer. 
See the tractor model and tool 
you're interested in demonstrated 
on your farm. 

*Sea level (calculated) maximum b.h.p. (based on 


60° F. and 29.92 in. Hg.). Manufacturer's rating. Not 
yet tested at Nebraska. 


Case 430 with 3-bottom mounted moldboard plow. Big 25x22-inch throat provides extra large 
trash capacity for non-stop plowing. Friction-free pivot action cuts full, even width on curves. Disk 


plows also available. 


CASE. 


- CASE CO. 


° RACINE, Wis. 


te in Quality for Over 100 Years 





Ranching this quarter: 


Efficiency-Increasing 
Practices for Winter 


By T. J. CUNHA, Head 


Department, Animal Husbandry & Nutrition 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


| OLLOWING are some 


suggestions which beef cattle pro- 
ducers can follow this winter in 
order to increase the efficiency of 
their operations. 

Be sure to supply an adequate 
amount of proteins, minerals, and 
energy feeds this winter. The 
minerals can be supplied by keep- 
ing the mineral boxes full of a well- 
balanced and palatable mineral 
mixture. 

Protein supplements at a level 
of about 1 to 2 pounds per day 
(more or less depending on condi- 
tion and size of animal and remain- 
der of ration) should be fed all 
mature cattle. Silage, hay, pasture 
grass, clover, citrus pulp, molasses, 
or other concentrates can be used 
to supply energy and other nutri- 
ents for the cattle. 

Well-fed animals are the best 
insurance for having cows which 


produce a calf every year and wean 
a heavy calf. A lack of enough to 
eat, or a lack of energy, is still one 
of the biggest feed problems in 
Florida. 

Keep your cows in good condi- 
tion and prevent them from losing 
weight this winter. They are more 
apt to breed back this spring than 
a cow which has lost considerable 
weight. Remember, it’s much 
cheaper to prevent weight losses 
than to put weight back on. 

Have your bulls in a good, thrifty 
condition (not too fat and not thin ) 
by the time they are turned in with 
the cows. This will help in making 
them fertile and in keeping them 
that way during the breeding 
season, providing they are not bred 
to too many cows and are not put 
into a pasture with very little feed. 

Also trim the feet of the bulls, if 
they need it, enough ahead of the 


breeding season so they will be 
ready to do considerable walking. 
And give the bulls some exercise 
before the breeding season to 
toughen them up some. 


Before turning them in with the 
cows, test your bulls for fertility. 
Dr. Warnick of our department is 
finding that about 10 to 12% of the 
bulls tested in Florida for fertility 
have poor quality semen. In some 
herds, this ye has been as high 
as 20 to 30%. 

The foregoing means that many 
low calf crops in Florida are due 
to sterile or poor fertility bulls. If 
you feel you cannot test your bulls, 
it might be well to rotate them in 
various pastures to eliminate pos- 
sible sterile or poor fertility bulls 
staying with the same group of 
cows throughout the breeding 
season. 

Plan to take in the Graded Bull 
Sale which will be held in Ocala on 
February 6 and 7, 1961. Cattle- 
men should encourage this kind of 
sale where bulls are graded by a 
good committee before being sold. 
There are still too many poor qual- 
ity bulls being used in Florida; this 
kind of sale will lead to better 
quality bulls being sold to the 
commercial breeders. 

Frequent inspection pays big 
dividends with a good cattle oper- 
ation. So make sure someone is 
available to frequently inspect the 
cattle and help cows which may 
need assistance at calving. This 
may save many calves as well as 
cows. 

Many cattlemen inspect their 
animals twice a day and thus catch 
anything wrong early. This pre- 
vents many costly losses. 


So that you can cull and select 
according to actual records and not 


Modern granulated 


DAVCO 3-G 
gives you 
fullest possible 


GRANULATED growth response 


FERTILIZER 


Farming in Florida is an art—requiring | 
the best, most up-to-the-minute ideas 
techniques. That’s why so many knowl- 
edgeable Florida farmers, growers and 
ranchers are switching to DAVCO 3-G— 
the modern granulated fertilizer. 


DAVCO 3-G gives you all the benefits of granulation— 
complete, uniform coverage—faster sp ing—dust- | 
less—won’t set up even in humid weather—and most | 
important, plants get an even flow of complete plant 
food, all the Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potash they 
need. Result— You get full plant growth, early maturity, | 
heavier crops. 


w.r.GRACE aco. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Ca// the Davison man nearest you today. 


A. M. Kirkpatrick—P. ©. Box 2363, R. L. Childs—Rt. 4, Box 75, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Victor 4-0414 HOward 1-7259 
T. BR. Goodwin—109 W. 29th St., R. L. Johns—141 E. Swoope Ave., 
Fort Pierce, Fla., HOward 1-6201 Winter Park, Fia., Midway 4-3438 
A. R. Marsh, Jr.—P. O. Box 1265, C. C. Woolard, Jr.—802 Azalea Ave., 
Homestead, Fia., Circle 7-2015 Fort Pierce, Fla., HOward 1-7166 
Hiram L. Swoin—215 Hitakee St., John T. Moose, Jr.—1011 S. 12th St., 
Sebring, Fia., EVergreen 5-538! Fort Pierce, Fla., HOward 1-1888 Manufacturers of Davco 3-G and Naco Brand fertilizers | 


Davison plant serving this area: Ft. Pierce, Florida, Phone: HOward 1-7O020 
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by guesswork, which most of the 
time can be very inaccurate, start 
a production testing program. 

Weaning weights on calves can 
be very misleading unless they are 
corrected for age of calf, sex of 
calf, and age of mother. A bull calf 
will be heavier than a steer, and a 
steer heavier than a heifer, at wean- 
ing; there are correction weights 
for this. 

A cow weans a heavier calf at 
certain ages as compared to others. 
There are correction factors for this. 

Calves have different ages at 
weaning. Thus, all calves should 
be standardized so that their 
weights are corrected to the same 
age. 

In order to (1) accurately com- 
pare a group of calves at weaning, 
(2) use their weights as a means 
of culling or keeping the mother, 
or (3) use their weights as a means 
of deciding whether to keep the 
calf as a herd replacement will de- 
pend on having their weights cor- 
rected for all these factors. 

Sometimes these correction fac- 
tors will result in the addition or 
subtraction of about 50 to 75 
pounds to a calf’s weight. This can 
make quite a difference in apprais- 
ing a group of calves if the cattle- 
man has no records and is depend- 
ing only on what the calves look 
like to select and cull. 

For example: A heifer calf from 
a first calf heifer and only 5 months 
old may look very bad (as far as 
size is concerned) as compared to 
a 7-month-old bull calf from a 6- 
year-old cow. With correction 
factors, however, there may not be 
much difference between them. 

Jim Pace or Dr. M. Koger of our 
department, and your county agent, 
can be of considerable help to those 
interested in starting a production 
testing program. 


Other things to do this winter 
include the following: 

Keep your cattle’s feet trimmed. 
Sandy soils in Florida do not wear 
the hoof as much as those in other 
areas; thus, feet need to be trimmed 
occasionally. 

Have a good disease and parasite 
PREVENTION program. Ask your 
veterinarian and county agent to 
help out on this. 

Be sure to keep your mineral 
boxes full. This is our biggest 
mineral problem in Florida. Too 
many cattlemen do not put minerals 
out regularly and the boxes are 
empty for long periods of time 
throughout the year. 

Make sure your cattle have a 
good source of clean, fresh water. 
They need it as much as you do. 

Actively participate in your local 
and state cattleman’s associations. 
This will help you and the cattle 
industry. 

Visit your local county agent and 
get the latest publications which 
can help you do a better job and, 
thus, realize more profit. 

Plan now to attend our Beef 
Short Course at Gainesville on 
April 20, 21, and 22, 1961. It will 
be devoted to crossbreeding. Any- 
one interested is welcome to attend. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 
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By T. C. SKINNER 








Energy 

Savin 
t adie: developed by home economists at 
__ fs Plan the USDA Research Kitchen, Belts- 
? 7103 ville, Maryland. The second, Plan 


7103, details the Beltsville Energy- 
Saving Kitchen. 

Well proportioned, the house is 
spacious throughout. The third 
bathroom, located just off the car- 
port, will be appreciated by the 
housewife whose husband has a 











habit of coming in from the field 





or yard with dirty shoes, clothes, 
and hands. 
Also, the house is ideal for fam- 
























LIGHT FOR PROFITS 


























AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Pay-day for your citrus follows a 

long season of effort and overhead, so 

it’s certainly no time for disappointing 
profits. Extra quality in your fruit is 
always the go-ahead signal for satisfying 
extra profits, but it requires all-season 
care, proper feeding with the extra- 
quality foods always assured in Ideal 
Fertilizers, and pro- 
per spraying with | !OEAL FERTILIZERS 


available with genuine 
dependable FASCO | peRuviaN GUANO 
Pesticides. So, call 














your capable W&T Representative 
today. He'll help you keep your road to 
profits well lighted all season long. 










WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Plants in Jacksonville, Tampa, Cottondale, Port Everglades 


GENERAL OFFICES «+ 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








Spacious, Livable House 
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Extension Agricultural Engineer 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 





EE PLANS are offered readers this month. The first, 
Plan 7152, is for a house which features principles of kitchen planning 


ilies with =a children. Sliding 
glass doors open onto a terrace 
that’s conveniently located for 
children’s play, within sight of both 
the kitchen and the family room. 

The family room with living 
space is a continuation of the kit- 
chen area. Nearness to the kitchen 
also makes the terrace ideal for 
outdoor living. 

Much more could be said about 
this home... but why not see for 
yourself? Ask for Plan 7152. 


Energy-saving highlights of the 
kitchen in Plan 7103, as shown in 
the cut on the first two columns of 
this page, are as follows: 

A, dish storage; B, dishwasher 
and vegetable preparation unit 
(including kitchen first aid sup- 
plies ); C, sink unit; D, mix center 
(including mixer compartment and 
miscellaneous storage); E, ceiling- 
height revolving cabinet. 

F, range unit; G, oven unit; H, 
refrigerator unit (plus serving cart 
and kitchen linen space); I, plan- 
ning unit (drop down desk, shelves 
for record books, toy storage); J, 
closet for canned goods; L, freezer; 
M, utility closet, and N, table and 
six chairs. 

If interested in these plans, see 
your county agent or home demon- 
stration agent. The plans may also 
be obtained from the writer. 

Both plans are available with- 
out charge. 

7 y sf 


Florida Peach 


ia a new ornamental 
peach adapted to mild Florida 
winters, was recently released to 
registered nurserymen by the Flor- 
ida Agricultural Experiment Station 
through the Florida Foundation 
Seed Producers, Gainesville. 

The new variety should produce 
a profusion of large double pink 
flowers in late February, following 
a normal winter, from Ocala north. 
If properly sprayed, adds horticul- 
turist Ralph Sharpe, it will produce 
some fruit for home use. 

Sharpe reveals that since Florda- 
home has been fairly resistant to 
root-known nematodes, it could be 
grown on its own roots. He recom- 
mends, however, budding it onto 
the more resistant Okinawa root- 
stock. 

As with other varieties, Florda- 
home should be planted only in full 
sun or in locations shaded only dur- 
ing, winter. 
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YOUVE NEVER HAD 
A CHOICE LIKE THIS 


(because there have never been trucks like these!) 


winé CORVAIR 95° 


You can walk livestock or wheel produce right 
out of that Rampside model. It’s a truck that 
practically loads and unloads itself. Carries up 
to 1,900 pounds on a 95-inch wheelbase and 
goes anywhere you want to go with 4-wheel 
independent suspension smoothing the way. The 
cab’s plenty roomy and comfortable. Visibility’s 
great. It’s got a sclid one-piece body-frame 
build that’ll take off-the-road punishment. And 
a thrifty air-cooled rear engine that never uses 
water or antifreeze. Think it over. 





TORSION: 


seasseaesss If Chevy isn’t the ideal farm truck then there isn’t any 
SPRING such animal. Haul formula feed or perishables, it doesn’t 
matter what, Chevy’s independent front suspension will pay off for you. It makes life easier for 
the driver. Shortens trip time over rough roads. Cuts down tire abuse and wear 
and tear on the sheet metal. The whole truck lasts longer. Drive one just once, P cHevro.er | 
you'll see why. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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WRIGHT 


makes it 
ifomel-3 a daltare b 


DONE 


1001 USES 
Building Docks 
Clearing Land 


Felling Trees 


State’s Melon Seed Passes Test 


There in no difference in matur- 
ity of Cannonball watermelons 
grown from seed produced in 
Florida and those produced in other 
states, a three-year study conducted 
by the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations show s. 

Difference in stand, plant vigor, 
gummy stem blight occurrence, 
and mean weight of first melons 


between the two main seed sources 
were not significant. So reports Dr. 
J. M. Crall, plant pathologist in 
charge of the Watermelon and 
Grape Investigations Laboratory at 
Leesburg, where the tests were 
conducted. 
Other states producing seed 

this melon variety are California, 
Texas, 


safely! Cutting Lumber 


Limbing Trees 
Cutting Forms 
Trimming Hedges 

Cutting Firewood 


Colorado and Oklahoma. 


CONTROL 


IS IMPORTANT IN 
QUAIL HUNTING... 


Vew! 


3330 N 
PO. B 


FLORIDA 
ARCADIA 





HECTOR TURF & GARDEN SUPPLY 


x 47-666 
Miami 47 
NE 3-6357 


Hector Turf Dealers: 


Centra 
Fredy’s Lawnmower 
Mack ~ycle Nor 
Mil 
Neff Machinery 

Pau Hardware 

Pete Lawn Mowe 


Rer 


World’s safest 


RAMA 


POWER SAWS 
make all others 
old-fashioned! 


Now anyone can do 

1,001 cutting jobs, 

No special skills 
required. Power does 

the work with handsaw 
safety. 10,000 strokes per 
minute. Safest, easiest, most 
economical and versatile saws 
for home owners, farmers, 


SaW 


outdoorsmen, landscapers, orchards, 


blade 


Your choice 
of 2 models 
priced from 


| 395° 


including blade 
F.O.B. 
Sheboygan, 
Wis. 


construction workers, lumber yards. 


See the new Wright Saws today at: 
Distributed By 
W. 67th Street 


Florida 


Distributed By 


ZAUN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1090 Edgewood Avenue 
Jacksonville 5, Florida 

EV 9-1380 


Zaun Dealers: 


FLORIDA 


N PARK 


DAYTONA 
DAYTONA 


stern Autc 
A ate Store 
ruction Eau 
Tractor Company 
is Auto Electric 
BEACH: Mr. H 


BEACH: Rice Maintenance Co 


DELAND: Deland Saw Sales & Service 
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ACKSONV 
ACKSON\ 


ACKSONV 
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LUTZ 
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ORLANDO 
ORLANDO 
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ORLANDO 
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OCALA: Ocala Farm 


ORMAND: Consumer 


PIERSON: Growers St 
PLANT CITY: City Glass & 
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Rental Toc 
Wayne Auto Parts 
Rogers Automotive S 


R: Edgewater Repair 
E: Contractors Supply, Inc 
Farmers Supply Company 
Lovell Brother 
LLE: Rent-A 
LLE: United 
sonville, 5043 
ILLE: United 


Equipment 


Prescott Tractor Sales 


Lutz Hardware 


lor Tractor Company 

Beims Tuxedo Feed Store 

f Motor Service 
Supply Company 
Pronte Mowers 
Allen industrial 
Fishback Irrigation Company 
Kirkland Air Cooled Engines 
Mills Supplies, Inc 

Wrights Hardware 

ervice Unlimited 


Supply 


ipply Company 
Marine, Inc 
Sherwood Tractor Company 
e Garage 

Electric & Lawn 
Mower 
Coast 
Supply C 
Sawyer & Son 
-State Tractor Company 
Company 


vell Brother 


SARDEN 


ipment Co 


A. McDonald 


Tractor & Equipment 


Rent-All of Jack- 
Timothy Lane 

Rent-All of Jack- 
sonville, 8919 Lem Turner Road 








wt CONTROL |: vr 


ESSENTIAL IN USING TRACE ELEMENTS ! 


When you flush a covey of quail, it takes plenty of control to 
wait until you get the most birds in your shot pattern. 

In the use of minor trace elements, control is absolutely 
essential in two ways. First, you must not only put them in the 
“root pattern” but keep them there. Second, to prevent “burn,” 
constant control of their release is necessary. 





That is the kind of control you get with Tracel Limestone! 


This high-calcium product is for- 


tified with “ETE.”* 


solubility, they 


(Fritted Trace 
Elements) in a balanced formula 
for maximum plant nutrition, safety 
and economy. Since both have slow 
do not leach out 
during Florida’s heavy rains, but 


. 
HI-CALCIUM 
LIMESTONE 


stay in the root zone through 


several growing seasons. 


Trace] limestone has another plus factor! The rate at which 
the minor elements are released is scientifically controlled to 
eliminate the danger of costly toxicity or “burning.” 


Tracel high-calcium limestone, with FT.E., 


is keyed to the 


needs of Florida growers, cattlemen and farme rs. Get the facts 
on this new, low-cost way to improve the quality and yield of 
groves, pastures and truck farms. 


* Combined in F.T.E. are all six minor trace ele- 


ments—boron 


iron, manganese, zinc, copper and 


molybdenum—with slow solubility and resistance 
to toxicity on a controlled, predetermined basis 








LIME AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 
536 
Ocala, 
Florida 


MA 2-6715 
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By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
Editor and Department Head 
Agricultural Extension Service 


cicis Rural Development Pro- 
gram is leading the way in showing that oppor- 
tunities unlimited lie in every area . . . even in 
counties where incomes have been low and 
advancement has been relatively slow. True 
D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture and 
chairman of the National Rural Development 
Committee, had high praise for Florida’s prog- 
ress during his October visit to this state. 
Nationally, the program got underway in 
1955 as a major approach to helping low-income 
rural people improve farming, obtain off-farm 
income, and build more prosperous commun- 
ities. It is directed to the special needs of 
families on small farms or low-production units 
and to those of non-farm families living in 
“lagging” rural communities. 

Through this program, interested state and 
national agencies and organizations are pooling 
their resources and their efforts to help local 
people bring about desired advancements. 

Comprising the national committee are the 
Under Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, Com- 
merce, Labor, and of Health, Education and 
Welfare; the administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, and a member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

Dr. Marshall O. Watkins, Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service director, heads the state 
effort. Also on the steering committee are W. T. 
Shaddick, Farmers Home Administration; James 
W. Hammett, Soil Conservation Service; H. E. 
Wood, vocational agriculture; T. M. Smiley, 
Farm Credit Administration, and Ralph Moss, 
Florida Industrial Commission. 

Other committee members represent voca- 
tional education, State Employment Service, 
state forester, ASC state committee, U. S. Forest 
Service, State Department of Agriculture, State 
Development Commission, Florida Farm 
Bureau, power companies, and Geological 
Survey. 

Also: Small Business Administration, State 
Department of Water Resources, Florida Coun- 
cil fo Churches, Rural Electrification Admini- 
stration, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, State Road Department, Florida Banker’s 
Association, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and the College of Agriculture. 


Washington and Suwannee counties were 
officially designated as pilot counties in April 
1957. They named county agents to lead the 
work. The first year was spent largely in organ- 
izing, acquainting the people with the program, 
and conducting surveys to determine programs 
that should be undertaken. 

Lafayette and Jefferson counties were desig- 
nated rural development counties in April of 
this year, followed by Jackson County in early 
October. Internal organization is in progress 
in these three areas. 

In a report issued recently, Dr. Watkins says 
the program is making excellent progress in 
certain areas as it is now in its fourth year. He 
continues: 

“Florida farmers and business men are think- 
ing of rural development not only as a program 
but as a goal. Their progress during the past 
few months is encouraging them to make even 
greater efforts toward development in the 
broadest sense. 

“While the agricultural committees are seek- 
ing new enterprises, more efficient production, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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FARMER-SPONSORED FACILITY, this electric hoist (top photo) 
raises front end of truck and dumps corn in the receiving pit. 


SUWANNEE GRAIN CORPORATION’S ELEVATORS have a present 
capacity of 88,000 bushels, with more storage tanks being added 
The bagging house is shown at the right. 


AN ALL-OUT EFFORT TO BOOST YIELDS was made by Suwannee County 
farmers as a result of 4-H Club rural development leadership. Here Davis 
Bass (left) explains the spreading operation to Aubrey Fowler (standing), 
Live Oak farmer, and Howard Smith, Associate County Agent 


Because of interest generated by 
the Rural Development Pro- 


gram, in Suwannee County... . 


GROWING TALLER 








Economic 
Facts 
for 


Florida 
Eggmen 


While producers may be making money at pre- 
sent, most of those cooperating in a 1959 
business survey ended that year in the red 


Mansy PEOPLE, especially those considering entering the 
business, are of the opinion that egg producers are making a killing. 
Some, it’s true, may be making money at present. Yet, consider the 
following statistics: 

Three out of the six Hillsborough poultrymen participating in a busi- 
ness survey during 1959 ended that year in the red. On a whole, all 
14 egg farmers cooperating in the four-county survey averaged a loss 
of 7.83 cents for each dozen eggs. Breaking it down further, the larger 
farms lost 5.82 cents per dozen; the small units, 12.59 cents. 

Needless to say, since 1959 was a poor year for most poultrymen, egg 
prices are much better this year. Unless something unforeseen happens, 
many of those who lost money last year . . . if they're still in business 

._ are likely to make some of it back in 1960. 


Last year, a business analysis was made of 14 poultry farms in four 
west coast counties. Clifford Alston, farm and home development spe- 
cialist with the Florida Agricultural Extension Service, made the study 
with the aid of county agents and cooperative poultrymen. 

Objectives of the 1959 survey‘were to: (1) determine the resources 
of the egg farms and see how they were being used, (2) to locate both 
weak and strong points, (3) to provide information to be used in budget- 
ing changes, and (4) to point out the importance of farm records. 

Respectively shown in the accompanying summary of this analysis are 
averages of all, large, and small farms. “Small” operations are defined 
as those having fewer than 6,000 layers; “large” farms are those having 
more than this number. 

No sampling techniques were used in the selection of farms studied in 
the survey. Therefore, farms in the analysis do not necessarily represent 
the average poultry farm in any county. 

In flock size, farms in the survey ranged from 1,435 to 16,599 layers. 
The capital invested in the small farms averaged $23,347; large farm 
investments averaged $38,914. 

The production rate shown by the 14 farms is most interesting. While 
the average was 213, it ranged from 267 all the way down to 138 eggs 
per bird. Production on the large farms averaged 217 eggs per layer 
compared. to 205 on small farms. 


Per-man production on the large operations averaged 61,508 dozen 
eggs as against 31,642 dozen per laborer on small farms. Labor efficiency, 
as measured per dozen eggs per man, was almost 100% greater on the 
large farms. This big gap is attributed to labor-saving machinery, in- 
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creasing the size of the business by adding more eggs, and good 
management to increase efficiency. 

Farms with low mortality, studies indicate, as a rule have higher income 
than operations with high mortality. Not only does high mortality reduce 
production rates, it causes idle overhead in the form of houses, labor, 
and equipment. Too, it reduces the size of the poultry operation unless 
layers are replaced as fast as death occurs. High mortality also increases 
depreciation of layers. 

However, Alston’s survey reveals that in the 14 farms studied, mortalit 
was almost 3% greater in the large farms. This group reported a deat 
rate of 16.47%, compared to 13.56% for the small farms. 

Averaging out to 5.09 pounds for all farms, feed per dozen eggs ranged 
from 6.94 to 4.23 front Layers on large operations consumed 88.97 
pounds of feed; those on small farms, 93.91 pounds. The large operations 
produced 12 more eggs per layer with almost five pounds less food 

Feed expenditures, which amounted to 47.82%, was the major single 
item in the total cost of producing eggs. Inefficient use of feed, therefore, 
would cause egg production costs to soar. 


Biggest operating expense item, as stated above, was feed. The actual 
cost per dozen eggs sold ranged from 31.45 to 14.80 cents per dozen. 

Second highest cost in egg production is depreciation on layers. This 
accounted for 17.93% of the total production outlay. On a per-dozen 
basis, the cost averaged 8.01 cents for all farms in the study. Labor costs 
to produce a dozen eggs ranged from 30.07 to 3.45 cents; the average 
was 8.23 cents. 

Depreciation on equipment, building, and machinery ranged from 4.71 
to .14 cents on a oihg. won basis. The interest on total investment, figured 
at 6%, came to 30 cents per layer; stated otherwise, it ranged from 6.42 
cents to .61 cent per dozen eggs. 

Other items of expense to the poultryman include utilities, taxes, insur- 
ance, medicine, supplies, and other miscellaneous items. 

After considering every legitimate expense, most of the 14 poultrymen 
realized they were much worse off than they had previously believed. 
The following figures will explain why: 

Net cost per dozen eggs on the large farms was 40.80 cents; on the 
small farms, 51.03 cents. Yet the large farms had sold their eggs for 
34.98 cents; the small operator, for 38.44 cents. In other words, the net 
returns per dozen eggs represented a loss of 5.83 cents for the larger 
producer; a loss of 12.59 cents for the small operator. 


Comparisons were also made between the five high-income and the 
five low-income farms in regards to returns for selected factors. This 
revealed more enlightening data for the prospective poultryman as well 
as the man already in business. 

Both income groups contained farms of approximately the same size. 
Yet, production of the five top-income farms exceeded that of the low- 
income farms by 42 eggs per bird. 

What's more, this bigger production was obtained with 4.87 pounds 
less feed per layer. Interestingly enough, the high-income farms pur- 
chased their feed 24 cents per hundredweight cheaper. 

Mortality on low-income farms was one-third higher than that on 
high-income units. The higher mortality was reflected in layer deprecia- 
tion cost per dozen eggs. This item of cost was almost 100% greater on 
low-income farms. 

A 6.07 cents per-dozen differential was noted in cash costs between the 
two groups. Non-cash costs on low-income farms exceed those of the 
other group by 6.69 cents per dozen. Net cost per dozen eggs was 13.42 
cents lower on high-income farms. 

High-income farms sold $2.04 worth of eggs for each dollar of capital 
invested. In contrast, the low-income units sold $1.11 worth of eggs 
per dollar of capital invested. | 

The five high-income farms sold eggs for 2.54 cents more per dozen 
than low-income farms. The price differential in eggs sold, plus lower 
net cost for high-income farms, resulted in a range in labor income of 
$17,718 between the two income groups. 





LABOR EFFICIENCY, MORTALITY, AND FEED EFFICIENCY 
14 Florida Poultry Farms, 1959 








Average 





Item All Farms Large 





Small 





Labor Efficiency: 


Dozens of Eggs perMan 47,976 


2,697 


61,508 
3,399 


31,642 
Layers per Man 1,850 


Mortality: 
Percent Mortality 


Feed Efficiency: 
Pounds Feed per Layer 90.49 88.97 93.91 


Pounds Feed per Dozen Eggs 5.09 4.92 5.49 


15.58 16.47 13.56 
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By MARY ATKINS 


Maryland ele stas 


I. SCHOOL these days, attention to fruits extends far beyond 
the traditional “apple for the teacher.” In my Maryland elementary 
classroom, it began with “an orange for the teacher.” A pupil's father 
who worked in Florida came back for a visit. As a treat for his family, 
he brought a crate of fresh-from-Florida citrus fruits, vitamin-packed 
and delicious. One of these found its way to teacher’s desk (and lunch). 

What a good lesson motivator it proved! And timely, too, since we 
were studying “foods-for-good-health.” But our interest didn’t stop there, 
confined to just the nutritional and health units of study. Florida citrus 
also served as a springboard for polishing the pupils’ skills in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, science, art, and social studies. 

The children delighted in seeing pictures of how citrus trees grow; 
they listened intently when the teacher told of her visit to orange groves. 
Through research and classroom discussions, the many ways—in fresh 
form, frozen, and canned—citrus can be bought and used were explored. 

In arithmetic, citrus fruits served many purposes. Cut up, they were 
used to learn the basic fractions of 4% and %. Left whole, they helped 
the pupils to count by one’s, two's, and three’s. They were also weighed, 
thus inspiring the children to learn to read scales. 

But that still wasn’t all. The children explored the possibilities of 
using the colorful citrus fruits in a science exhibit to depict the sun, 
moon, and stars (big grapefruit, an orange, and lemons). However, we 
had to stay ever on our toes; we constantly had to replenish our supplies 
of “research material.” After each citrus lesson, the children enjoyed 
putting the fruits to the taste test! 


Problems of the men who grow citrus were discussed, too. And we 
talked about how the fruit gets to local stores and markets. Even citrus 
boxes and shipping crates came to school for use. 

Large papier-mache mock-up models of citrus fruits were centered in 
exhibits and surrounded by the bright products they become. The class- 
room became literally aglow with yellows and oranges in colors 
comparable, as one parent remarked, “to the glow of health obtained 
from the regular use of citrus in one’s diet.” 

Such big exhibits also occasionally used the real fruits. And they 
always featured plenty of brightly colored pictures (which were clipped 
from magazine advertisements ) of citrus drinks. 

Depicting their new-found knowledge, the children drew pictures 
and made posters which pointed up the many uses of citrus and illus- 


trated their feelings about the fruit. One pupil's picture showed an 
orange “as the sun in a happy, healthy sky... .” 

Citrus growers and dealers, incidentally, may be glad to know that 
children in all areas, especially in non-citrus areas, make citrus their 
first choice among all fruits. This often happens after a citrus-in-school 
promotion and nutritional studies 

An orange in a Christmas stocking, or a party treat at any time of 
the year, has always been much in popularity and something of a 
favorite. But the appeal of a treat from “the land of citrus” adds to the 
bright, tempting color; it makes citrus really desired by children after 
their first positive acquaintance with the fruit in school. 


School cafeteria cooks cooperated with our classroom studies by serv- 
ing orange slices garnished with coconut, orange and grapefruit juices, 
and grapefruit slices topped with tiny marshmallows. The children them- 
selves made juice and citrus salad. 

Frozen citrus juice-ices were a special treat. And an original grapefruit 
recipe called “Clover Blossom” was created. This was done by carefully 
scooping out severed sections and laying them vertically on the halved 
rinds. Both the regular variety and pink grapefruit (to make pink 
“clovers”) were used. 

Adults helped by producing other new and delightful citrus dishes 
such as “Citrus Medley Cake” and “Grapefruit Chiffon Pie.” Tiny lemon 
and orange gumdrops with green mint candy leaves decorated the tops 
of cakes and cupcakes, realistically simulating the actual citrus fruits 
whose flavors made the foods so good. 

It was delightfully surprising to the children at school to learn how 
useful even the rinds, or peels, were. They had formerly thought these 
were of no value for food. But when grated rinds decorated an orange- 
dough chocolate layer cake, they realized differently. They felt they had 
made a delicious, new “citrus discovery”! 7 

Teachers who find nutritional and health units of study in the school 
grades rather difficult to “motivate about and get the facts across” will 
usually find that citrus—those colorful and health-giving fruits—are the 
exception, I have found. 

With citrus as the topic, all the studies undertaken are sure to be lively, 
tasty, and colorful. What a delightful way for growing boys and girls 
to learn the facts! Citrus-in-school does truly change children . . . and 
for the better. 


Fresh-from-Florida fruit is a prime motivator for many classroom studies 












; HUNDRED pounds of nitrogen 
plus 100 pounds each of phosphorus (P,O;) and 
potash (K,O) per acre are sufficient to vastly 
improve pangola pasture yields in Florida, 
according to recent findings of Dr. E. M. 
Hodges, agronomist, and co-workers at the 
Range Cattle Station, Ona. 

Anyone using over 200 pounds of nitrogen 
with other minerals per acre of flatwood pan- 
gola should be doing so for a specific purpose 
other than normal grazing, the specialist's re- 
search indicates. An excess of the 200 pounds 
of this material, in most cases, makes the addi- 
tional pounds of beef gained so costly as to be 
unprofitable. 

Dr. Hodges’ recently completed work is the 
first conducted on pounds of beef per acre on 
pangola grass using different rates of fertilizer 
with the same ratio of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash all the way through. The ratio was 
2-1-1 (two parts nitrogen, one part phos 
phorus, and one part potash). Minor elements 
and lime were added when needed. 


Experimental grazing trials revealed that the 
more cattle there were per acre, the greater 
the loss from grass being trampled into the 
ground, especially during the heavy summer 
rains. Dr. Hodges ran two head of cattle per 
acre on plots getting the intermediate (200 
pounds) rate of nitrogen. 

Heretofore, little was known about the eco- 
nomics of applying fertilizers to pasture grasses 
including the famous pangola. This was espe- 
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cially true where the grass was to be harvested 
by grazing. 

In the early days, pasture grasses in general 
received a variety of plant nutrients ranging 
from a 400-pound application of 3-16-8 (the 
first mixture used at the Range Station) to 500 
pounds of 6-6-6 per acre in the late 40's. 

The fertilizer was usually applied in one 
application in March and produced a big flush 
ot growth by the end of June. In fact, the grass 
often grew so rank that the cattle would benefit 
from only about 10 to 25% of this new growth 
before it became tough and low in feeding 
value. The cattle then would be without good 
quality grass for the rest of the grazing season— 
and beef gains for the fertilizer were low. 

As late as 1952, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station’s recommendation for establishing new 
pastures was a 4-12-6 fertilizer applied at the 
rate of 300 pounds per acre the first year and 
6-6-6 at the rate of 500 pounds annually for 
maintenance. 

Pasture formulations began taking on a new 
aspect in the middle and late 1950's. Univer- 
sity officials were recommending increased 
amounts of nitrogen and higher analysis mix- 
tures as grass needs and opportunities for 
economy were recognized. Topdressing with 
nitrogen materials became common where 
heavier fertilization was practiced. 


Results compiled by Dr. Hodges show that 
the first 100 pounds of nitrogen with 50 pounds 
each of phosphorus and potash gave the least 


TOO MUCH WATER this past year has caused considerable 
damage to pasture grasses in central and south Florida, 
according to Dr. E. M. Hodges, agronomist at the Range 
Cattle Station, Ona. He is shown inspecting pangola grass 
in one of his experimental fertilizer plots. 


By THOMAS J. HUGHES 


Fertilize Pangola Profitably 


expensive beef gain per acre, yielding 300 
pounds per acre. 

The intermediate treatment, getting 200 
pounds nitrogen and 100 pounds each of the 
other elements, -produced 468 pounds of beef. 
The third treatment produced 568 pounds of 
beef on 300 pounds of nitrogen and 150 pounds 
each of the other nutrients. 

Here’s a brief table, summarizing Dr. Hodges’ 
findings, which point up this fact: 








Lbs. beef Gains per 
N POs K:O per acre Lb. N 
300 150 150 568 1.89 
200 100 100 468 2.34 
100 50 50 300 3.00 











The six applications of plant food used in 
the pangola trials were applied between March 
1 and September 1, using alternate treatments 
of 8-8-8 and ammonium nitrate. Use of the 
nitrogen material builds up the supply of this 
element and is an economical plan when two 
or more treatments per year are used on grass 
pasture. 

Dr. Hodges advises that most flatwoods 
pastures would not utilize the 300 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre and give profitable returns. 
The 200-pound rate requires extremely careful 
pasture management; in many cases, use of 100 
pounds N per acre split into two applications 
should be the basic pasture fertilizer practice. 
Ranchers would be wise to heed these words. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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BLACK SPOTTING OF PREPACKAGED RADISHES can be controlled by precooling and maintaining radishes at 
temperatures below 50°F. The above photos were taken after three days’ storage at 40 and 70°F., respectively 


Careful handling, chemical treatment 


Reduce Post-Harvest 
Decay Losses in Vegetables 


By B. D. THOMPSON 


Associate Horticulturist 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
University of Florida 


"Ee POST-HARVEST phase of vegetable 
production is concerned with those operations 
relating to the harvesting, packaging, and de- 
livery to the consumer of fresh vegetables. It 
is important to the vegetable grower because 


STRAWBERRIES TREATED with DHA-S or gamma rays from 
cobalt-60 looked like this after six days’ storage at 40°F. 
and three days at 70°F. Treatments were: A, DHA-S; B. 
check berries; C, irradiated 30 minutes; D, irradiated 60 
minutes, and E, irradiated 90 minutes. 


, 
— 


December, 1960 


of the expense involved and its profound effect 
on vegetable quality. 

A contributing factor to the cost of post- 
harvest handling is the waste involved. It is 
generally estimated that about 30% of the fresh 
vegetables produced are never consumed 
because of waste from spoilage. As many as 
15% of tomatoes are discarded at the time of 
picking, 18% at packing, 9% at repacking, and 
2% at retail. Many of those discarded are 
decayed. 

Examinations by the USDA of car unloads 
at New York showed an average of almost 4% 
decay per car. Eight to 24% of vegetables re- 
ceived at retail stores are discarded as decayed 
or trimmed away because of decay damage. 

In general, our methods for reducing these 
decay losses can be considered as physical or 
chemical. A combination, however, is usually 
most effective. 


Many of our vegetables of best quality are 
highly susceptible to physical damage through 
handling. Ensuing breaks, scuffs, or bruises 
provide a ready entrance to the organisms of 
decay. Thus, one of the best physical methods 
of reducing decay losses is the proper selection 
and use of harvesting methods, handling equip- 
ment, and packaging materials. 

Speed in an opération may reduce handling 
time and result in improved quality mainte- 


nance in a physiological sense. Yet if this is 
accomplished at a greatly increased rate of 
damage and decay, the net result may be a 
greater loss than a slower operation. 

The foregoing factors, therefore, must be 
balanced by the knowledge and the experience 
of the operator. “Careful handling” would 
properly be the key words. 

Cleanliness is a second method of reducin 
decay. It should not be necessary to remin 
food handlers of this important factor in decay 
losses; unfortunately, however, it often is. 

Any decayed produce should be removed 
immediately from harvesting equipment, boxes, 
packing machinery, or any place where found. 
4 source of infection is necessary for the spread 
of decay, and such locations provide an excel- 
lent beginning. Prime offending equipment 
includes picking boxes or bags and washing 
equipment . and, in some cases, the entire 
packing area, whether it be a house or in the 


field 


One of the most successful methods of reduc- 
ing losses due to decay is the — control of 
temperature. Advances in techniques and 
equipment within the last decade have been 
spectac ular. 

Pre-cooling has become a very efficient oper- 
ation with a choice of pre-cooling with air, 
water, or vacuum depending on the desires of 
the operator and the commodity being cooked. 
Progress in transportation refrigeration has been 
equally good with the introduction of fan cars 
and mechanical refrigeration equipment. 

At the retail store level, there formerly was 
a struggle to get fresh produce refrigerated. 
Now there is a struggle to prevent over- 
refrigeration. 

Generally, refrigeration retards the rate at 
which many processes within the plant or plant 
part proceed. The rate of growth and develop- 
ment of decay organisms is similarly affected. 

But there are some decay organisms that will 
grow and spread at normal refrigeration tem- 
peratures. There are also many vegetables that 
may be damaged at temperatures between 32° 
and 50°F. Thus, temperature control will not 
provide all of the answers in some cases. 

Research at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion (as an example of the effects of tempera- 
ture on decay losses) has shown that a black 
spotting disorder of harvested, prepackaged 
radishes can be controlled by pre-cooling and 
maintaining radishes at temperatures below 
50°F. This is not a difficult temperature to 
maintain during all phases of marketing. 

As indicated above, temperature control is 
also an excellent way to maintain other factors 
of fresh vegetable quality. Sweet corn, for 
example, should be adequately precooled and 

Continued on Page 18) 


EFFECTS OF IRRADIATION with cobalt-60 or treatment with 
DHA-S on the incidence of decay of strawberries are charted 
below. Figures on the right show the “number of berries”; 
those on the left denote “severity of decay.” 
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Sevin Controls Corn Earworms 


’ 

en will give effective control 
of corn earworms on sweet corn, 
research conducted over the past 
four years by the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations shows. 

Both timing and good coverage 
are absolutely essential for good 
earworm control. All treatments 
must be started when the silks first 
appear and be continued until all 
silks are dry or brown. 

It has been noted that earworm 
infestations become heavier as the 
spring season progresses. Sevin has 
been somewhat more effective than 
DDT in experiments conducted 
during the late spring in the last 
four years. Combining mineral oil 
with Sevin has not increased its 
effectiveness. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has established tolerances for 
the pesticide of five parts per mil- 
lion on corn and 25 parts per mil- 
lion in or on corn fodder and stor- 
age. 

Also, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has accepted label reg- 
istration for Sevin on sweet corn. 
When used according to label di- 
rections, it may be applied up to 
harvest on sweet corn ears for 
human consumption. 

To avoid excessive residues on 
fodder and storage, do not apply 


EXPERIENCED IN 


Sevin within seven days of harvest. 
Tests indicate that where the ma- 
terial has been applied in accord- 
ance with registered label direc- 
tions, feeding of fodder or forage 
will not result in residue in milk 
or meat. 

Coordinating the four-year trial 
were the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Gainesville, the Central 
Florida Experiment Station at 
Sanford, the Everglades Experi- 
ment Station at Belle Glade, and 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Detailed information on current 
recommendations is available in 
Extension Entomology Mimeo- 
graph No. 25. Address requests 
to: Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
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Last month’s election of Doyle 
E. Connor of Starke to the position 
of Commissioner of Agriculture 
marked the first change in that off- 
ice since 1923. 

Nathan Mayo, who announced 
his proposed retirement from the 
cabinet post prior to his recent 
death, was believed to have held 
the same elective office longer than 
anyone in the United States. 


LENDING A HELPING 


HAND TO 
AGRICULTURE ... 


Everyone needs a helping hand now and then, 


and First National's Bob Morris is just the 


man to see for your 1960 or "61 helping hand! 


Operating capital, new equipment, fertilizer or 


spray ... whatever your needs, let us be of 


58 a8 ga 
a4 05 98 


assistance. Call or write Bob Morris and he 


will arrange a visit at your convenience. 


This is the bank to Stew with 
Remeenaiael 


*** First National Bank 


= 


OF TAMPA 


MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





FOr 
effective 
disease 
control 


spray tomatoes 


and vegetables with 


Du Pont Manzate’ 


MANEB FUNGICIOE 


A regular spray program with “Manzate” maneb 
fungicide—right up to harvest—controls all major 
fungus and defoliation diseases, including early 
blight, late blight, gray leaf spot and downy mildew. 
“Manzate” helps you grow better crops for bigger 
yields and higher profits. 


Check these advantages of spraying with Du Pont 
““Manzate”: 


Effective protection against all major diseases 
Mild on plants 

Can be applied close to harvest 

Mixes with water right in spray tank 


Stop fungus diseases from cutting into your tomato 
and vegetable profits. See your dealer for a supply 
of field-proven Du Pont “Manzate”’. 





Control weeds, soil fungi and nematodes in one 
operation with Du Pont VPM® soil fumigant. 


In plant beds—“VPM” stops certain weed seedlings, damp- 
ing off fungi and nematodes—helps plants get a healthy 
start. 


In fleld vse— Now... you can use “VPM” as a pre-plant 
field application—no expensive gas-tight cover is required. 











On all chemicals follow labeling instructions 
and warnings carefully. 


MANZATE’ 


a maneb fungicide 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Vegetable Growers: 


Boost 
ylelds- 
raise 

profits 


NUGREEN 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


You'll grow bigger, better vegetables—and more of 
them—when you use Du Pont “NuGreen”. For 
“NuGreen” clings fast to soil particles, resists leach- 
ing, and feeds vegetables longer, meaning top dollar 
profits for you. 


Here are the advantages of “NuGreen”: 
High resistance to leaching 
Contains concentrated 45% urea nitrogen 
No equipment corrosion or clogging 
Free-flowing, uniform application 
Fewer handling and storage headaches 


You can spray on “NuGreen”, spread it dry or put 
it in irrigation water. Each application method 
peps up your vegetables, builds 

up your profits. Ask your dealer 

for Du Pont 45% nitrogen 

“NuGreen” in easy-handling 

80-lb. bags. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NUGREEN’ 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


No Substitute for Quality 
in Fresh Fruits, Vegetables 


Wine the U. S. population has 


been growing at the fastest rate in 
the history of this country, the con- 
sumption of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables has not been showing com- 
parable increases. 

As a matter of fact, the industry 
is “treading water’—that is, just 
about holding its own. One factor 
is that retail prices of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, on the average, 
have advanced more since World 
War II than those of processed 
foods. 

So believes S. R. Smith, director 
of the Fruit & Vegetable Division 
of the USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. Smith continues: 

“Growers and shippers who plan 
on staying in business need to 
realize there is no substitute for 
quality.” He suggests tle need for 
more quality control by both grow- 
er and shipper as well as more 
uniform, higher quality packs at 
all points. 

Important steps are being taken 
to recapture lost ground by mod- 
ernizing all along the line, Smith 
says. He cites the need for more 
adequate refrigeration, use of pro- 
tective fungicides and pesticides, 
and better transportation. 


The marketing specialist also 
urges greater use of marketin 
studies which have been prepar 
by his department to point the way 
to more sales. He adds: 

“You may think that I have been 
unduly harsh... but my remarks 
are intended to be constructive 
rather than critical. It takes pretty 
plain talk to stir the produce in- 
dustry into doing some of the 
things it ought to do—and can do.” 
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Vinegars from Citrus 


Vinegars made from oranges, 
tangerines, and grapefruit have 
been developed by the Florida 
Citrus Experiment Station and the 
Florida Citrus Commission in a 
study to find new outlets for citrus 
crops. 

Although oranges are a known 
raw material for vinegar-making, 
they have not been used in com- 
mercial vinegar production because 
of their low natural sugar content. 
(Sugar content must be sufficient 
to yield a vinegar with a minimum 
of 4% acetic acid.) 

Frozen concentrates of citrus 
juices, however, provide virtually 
any desired sugar concentration. 








WHAT ? is 


FAIRFIELD SLAG 


WHY ? 


—lIs slag known as the ideal soil supplement—world wide. 


—Does slag give excellent results in Florida soils. 


—Are citrus growers, cattlemen and truck farmers pleased 
with the outstanding results from slag usage. 


—Are we able to pass substantial savings on to the grower. 


For complete information contact your fertilizer 
representative, or mail coupon. 


To: FAIRFIELD OF FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SLAG CORP. 
BOX 556, LAKE ALFRED, FLORIDA 


Please mail information 


TO: 
Address: 











Reduce Decay LOSSES (Continued from Page 15 


maintained at temperatures as near 
32°F. as possible for retention of 
maximum quality 


Chemical methods for the reduc 
tion of decay losses begin in the 
field. Many of the microorganisms 
producing post-harvest decay are 


r 


Broader registration for Thiodan 
~powerful new insecticide—gives 
you effective, economical control 
of aphids and many other impor- 
tant insects 


Thiodan cleans up heavy aphid 
infestations where other sprays 
and dusts fail. It outperforms pre- 
viously available materials; fewer 
applications give positive, long- 
lasting control of a wide range of 
vegetable insect pests 


TECHNICAL CHEMICALS DEPT 
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the same as those causing diseases 
in the field. 

For many reasons, symptoms on 
the vegetables may not become 
apparent until some later phase of 
marketing. In some cases, incipient 
decay may have been overlooked in 
grading. In any event, control of 


poem oie) baie] & 


Beans Mexican bean beetle 


diseases during production of the 
vegetables is an important factor 
in reducing marketing losses. 

Many of the organisms producing 
decay, particularly those not re- 
lated to field diseases, are weak 
parasites or saprophytes requiring 
a surface break to infect the vege- 
tables. Insect control programs, as 
well as careful handling, become 
important factors in reducing decay 
losses by reducing the punctures, 
tunnels, or other wounds. 

The use of chemicals as_post- 


a | 


PN 11m ley Wale). | 
Up to pod formation 





Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 


Cabbage looper, imported cabbage 
worm, diamond-back moth larvae, 
cross-striped cabbage worm 


Up to formation of edible parts 





Cucumbers, Melons, 
Squash 


Aphids 


Up to 14 days prior to harvest 





Eggplants, Peppers Aphids 


Up to 7 days prior to harvest 





Potatoes 


Flea beetle, Colorado potato beetle, 
leafhoppers, aphids, southern 
armyworm, green stink bug, potato 
tuberworm, leaf-footed plant bug 


Up to harvest 








Tomatoes 





Aphids, whitefly, Colorado potato 
beetle, flea beetle, green stink bug 


Up to 7 days prior to harvest 











NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Thiodan is a registered trade-mark of Farbwerke-Hoechst A.G. 


Thiodan 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 


harvest treatments to retard the 
development of decay has a poten- 
tial that is just beginning to be 
realized. At present, chlorine is 
probably the most widely used 
post-harvest chemical treatment. 
Chlorine has no residual effect; 
that is, it cannot protect against a 
later attack by organisms. But it is 
very effective when used as a con- 
tinuous treatment in recirculating 
washers or precoolers in that it re- 
duces microorganism populations 
in this equipment (helps keep it 
clean). 
| Also, chlorine is effective for use 
in cleaning contaminated rollers, 
brushes, and floors. There are in- 
stances in which use of chlorine 
treatments has resulted in less de- 
cay in the marketed product, 
probably because of its effect on 
decay already present (reduces a 
source of inoculation ). 
| With proper equipment, chlorine 
|can be safely used. However it is 
a powerful bleaching agent and will 
| remove color from some vegetables 
|and may produce other injuries 
Under some conditions it also may 
be very corrosive to equipment. 


For several years, the Vegetable 
|Crops Department at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has been 
working with the problem of 
post-harvest treatment — including 
chemicals — for the reduction of 
losses in marketing fresh vege- 
tables. 

As a result of these and other 
studies, several materials are now 
available for use on some vege 
|tables. One of these materials is 
|orthophenylphenol or its sodium 
salt sold under the trade name 
“Dowicide A.” 

Cantaloupes were artificially 
|inoculated and stored under ad- 
| verse conditions for one test of 
| Dowicide A. As a 5-minute post- 
harvest dip, a 0.5 to 1.0% solution 
'reduced decay from 100% to less 
| than 50%, 

In tests where natural infections 
| were used, treatments resulted in 
| almost complete control of fungus 
| and in good control of soft rots. 

There are indications from our 
initial work and also from work 
done by the USDA that this mate- 
| rial, combined with proper curing, 
| reduces the amount and severity of 
| decay of sweetpotatoes during stor- 
| age and marketing. 


Perhaps the most promising 
material for post-harvest use at this 
time is the sodium salt of dehydro- 
acetic acid (DHA-S) available 
under the trade name “Harven.” 

Strawberries are one of our most 
perishable fresh commodities, due 
primarily to decay caused by Rhizo- 
pus and Botrytis. A 30-second dip 
in a 0.6 to 0.75% solution of DHA-S 

ihas resulted in almost complete 
control of decay of strawberries, 
even under the most adverse con- 
| ditions of storage. 

| This treatment is recommended 
| for trial use by strawberry growers 
‘and shippers. (Typical data are 
shown in the table accompanying 
this article. ) 

DHA-S, in preliminary work, has 
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Incidence of Fruit Rots of Florida 90 Variety Strawberries 


After 3 Days Storage at 70° F. Following Treat- 
ments with Dehydroacetic Acid. 
Number of Fruit 
Decayed 


Number of Fruit 
_ Treated! 
27.0 
27.0 
27.0 
27.0 


Concentration DHA-S 


3.7 
6.7 
19.6 


25.0 


1.0 

0.5 
0.25 
0.00 (Check) 
IMean of 6 replications 
“Based on scale of 1 being no decay and 10 being complete decay 


Severity of 


Decay? 


3.0 
4.8 
8.3 
10.0 





also shown promise in reducing 
post-harvest decay of onions. 


Inherent in all chemical treat- 
ments is the problem of residues. 

Chemicals reported here — in 
other than preliminary work — have 
been approved for the specified use 
and isan for residues estab- 
lished by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Or petitions for this 
use have been submitted to the 
FDA by the manufacturers. 

Residue analyses by the manu 
facturers indicate that use at the 
rates above will not result in resi 
dues that exceed tolerances. 

Orthophenlyphenol has been ap- 
proved for use as a_ post-harvest 
treatment of cantaloupes; residue 
tolerances of 125 ppm, of which not 
more than 10 ppm may be in the 
edible portion, have been estab- 
lished. 

Petitions have been submitted 
for the use of orthophenylphenol on 
sweetpotatoes with a residue toler- 
ance of 15 ppm and as a _ post- 
harvest treatment of tomatoes with 
a tolerance of 10 ppm. 

DHA-S has been approved as a 
post-harvest treatment of straw- 
berries. A residue tolerance of 65 
ppm has been established. 


With the advent of the atomic 
age, the effects of ionizing radia- 
tions on sterilization and pasteur- 
ization of fruits and vegetables has 
been explored. These radiations 
are either high speed particles, o1 
high energy waves or rays such as 
produced by the natural emission 
of gamma rays in the Station's 
cobalt-60 irradiator. 

Earlier work by many persons 
has shown that tissues are damaged 
and microorganisms killed at many 
dosage rates and for many vege- 
tables. In general, the more com- 
plex biological systems are more 
easily damaged by radiations. Thus, 
bacterial spores are more resistant 
to killing than plant tissue is to 
damage. 
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It follows, then, that a satisfac- 
tory treatment dosage would not 


Just as “ 
by planting the best.. 


seriously damage the commodity 
But neither would it do more than 
reduce somewhat the microorgan- 
ism population. 

Nevertheless, irradiation remains 
a useful possibility 


Upon completion of the cobalt- 
60 irradiator at the Gainesville 
Station, it was desirable to 
pare some chemical treatments 
with irradiation. Even though post 
harvest use of irradiation 
been approved by the FDA 
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Some strawberries were treated 
with the radioactive cobalt for a 
specified time (there is no danger 
f produce becoming radioactive 
from such treatment). Others were 
dipped for 30 seconds in solutions 
of DHA-S. 

Cobalt-60 treatments included 
irradiation from 15 minutes (64,500 
roentgens ) to 90 minutes (387,000 
I Treatments with DHA-S were 
0.4, 0.6 and 0.8% solutions. 

Treated berries were stored at 
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The above steel framed build- 
ing 60° x 96’ may be yours for 
less than you think. Many 
other types and sizes available. 


Write for Free Literature or Call (Collect) 
J. B. SCOTT at 


Pangola Fertilization (Continued from Page 14) 


It’s true the last 100 pounds of 
nitrogen with the other elements 
produced an additional 100 pounds 
of beef in the tests. However, the 
use of this additional plant food to 
produce the extra beef would cost 
a minimum of $20, a sum which 
could easily be greater than the 
value of the gains. 

Gains per unit of fertilizer might 
diminish even faster for any in- 
crease over the 300 pounds of 
nitrogen used. 


Yet, fertilizer and its application 
is not the entire answer to greater 
profits per acre in the cattle busi- 
ness. There is no substitute for 
good management of pastures and 
cattle. 

Fertilizer, for example, will not 
substitute for culling of inferior 


reduce yields by trampling or 
mutilating the grass, thus lessen- 
ing the gains. The amount of 
damaged grass is in proportion to 
the number of animals on the pas- 
ture. The pasture getting 200 
pounds of nitrogen had an average 
of two yearling steers per acre. 

Dr. Hodges found rotating cattle 
about every 10 days was satisfac- 
tory in his experimental work. Also, 
all treatments were stocked to get 
full use of the grass. This was done 
by adding or taking out cattle when 
necessary—the cattleman can take 
care of extra grass by making silage 
or hay. Any error should be on the 
side of slightly under grazing a 
pasture. 

It is believed that with good im- 
proved pastures and ample ferti- 


VILLA LUMBER, INC. 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


cattle, use of good bulls, nor ade- 
quate parasite control. 

Cattle should be rotated also, so 
that they will not graze the pangola 
grass too short and thereby retard 
its growth. Too many cattle will 


lizer, beef yields—as demonstrated 
at the Ona Station—can be main- 
tained indefinitely. Station officials 
point out the new findings could be 
applied to a large majority, if not 
all, of Florida’s cattle operations. 
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Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
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Bantam weight 


At first glance, you might think this fellow couldn’t 
swing up a chain saw that easily after cutting wood 
all day. 

But look at it this way: the saw he’s got is the 
Remington “‘Bantam’’. And with that 18” bar on it, 
he’s lifting just about 20 pounds. Which isn’t much— 
not when you consider the work a “‘Bantam” can do. 

You can use it for just occasional cutting. Or for 
trimming limbs and bucking. Or you can work a wood- 
lot with it. You see, even though the “‘Bantam”’ is 
priced for the once-in-a-while user, it’s built for the 
all-day cutter. 

It’s got the patented roller-bearing nose you see on 
all Remington chain saws, the patented nose that 
makes cutting less work because it spins the chain 
smoother, faster. It’s got a Remington-built engine 
that’s as steady and solid as a draft horse. And look 
how all the controls are right at your fingertips. 

The fact is, you get a lot more saw for your money 
from every Remington chain saw. Look over the wide 
Remington line—lightweights, heavy-duty, gear-drive, 
direct-drive. They’re all at your local Remington deal- 
er’s. You can find his name in the list below. 


Remington, 


CHAIN SAWS 





Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
in Canada: Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 
36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto 18, Ont. 





SEE THE REMINGTON CHAIN SAW AT YOUR DEALER LISTED BELOW: 


FLORIDA CRESTVIEW A & R Motors, Inc. JACKSONVILLE Carroll Saw Shop McCLENNY._McClenny Auto Parts ST. PETERSBURG Montgomery Ward 
CANTONMENT Cook Hardware, Inc. DAYTONA Pearson Hardware, Inc. JAY Santa Rosa Farmers Co-op. OCALA Walton's Service Station STARKE Thomas Welding Shop 
CHIEFLAND E. Usher GAINESVILLE Baird Hardware Co. MADISON T. M. Howerton Jr. PENSACOLA Kelly Hardware Co. WEWAHITCHKA McGlona Garage 
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Huge Grove in Planning Stage KF T E. 


(fritted trace elements) 
improve 
Florida 
crops and 
pastures 


M INUTE Mai Corporation plans 
to convert a six-square-mile tract 
of land near Indiantown into 
another huge citrus grove similar 
to the one it is developing near 
Fort Pierce. 

The proposed grove will be 
planted on 3,840 acres recently 
purchased from Circle “T” Ranch, 
Inc., Indiantown. The transaction 
was announced jointly by Minute 
Maid and G. C. Troup, Circle “T” 
president. 

Purchase price, the principals 
indicated, was “in excess of 
$600,000.” The acreage is located 
four miles north of State Road 76 
near Indiantown and about 18 
miles west of Stuart. 

Holman R. Cloud, Minute Maid 
vice president, said his firm is “ex- 
tremely pleased with the location 
of this property... the nearby St. 
Lucie Canal will furnish not only 
drainage but also will be an excel- 
lent source of irrigation water in 
the event of prolonged drought.” 

Cloud estimated that Minute 
Maid would invest $2 million over 
the next five or six years in trans- 
formation of the area from raw 
land into producing citrus. 


Pre-planting operations, the vice 
president continued, will be com- 
pleted by the fall of 1962. By the 
early 1970's, the 250,000-tree grove 
will be roducing nearly a million 
boxes of fruit each year. 

“We anticipate employment for 
some 125 persons in the growing 
and harvesting phases of this pro- 





PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 





Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
Supplies 
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ject, with a total annual payroll of 
approximately $100,000,” Cloud 
added. 

Under terms of the purchase 
agreement, Circle “T” Ranch will 
build nearly 24 miles of roads, 
drainage ditches, and irrigation 
canals. Minute Maid will stand 
the cost of an additional 225 miles 
of ditches and canals. 

With the acquisition of this new 
Indiantown land, Minute Maid now 
owns or operates nearly 30,000 
acres of citrus land in production 
or under development in Florida. 

In nearby St. Lucie County, the 
company Owns six producing 
groves totaling 1,000 acres. It is 
also developing an 8,000-acre 
grove, located about 15 miles east 
of Fort Pierce, which is scheduled 
for completion in late 1962. 

5 7 5 

The wise Florida gardner will 
fertilize annuals and bulbs that are 
now growing and be prepared to 
cover plants with Spanish moss in 
case of a freeze during December, 
according to John V. Watkins and 
Herbert S. Wolfe, authors of the 
University of Florida Press book 
Your Florida Garden. 

y y + 

He who hath no Christmas in his 
heart will never find Christmas 
under a tree. 


Prove this fact 
for yourself! 


Whether you grow fruit, vegetables, 
field crops or ‘“‘beef on the hoof,” 
you'll find FTE can increase your 
yield and income. Mixed into high- 
productivity fertilizers or agricul- 
tural limestone, it supplies all six 
minor elements needed for healthy 
plant growth—and, being fritted, 


FE REO 2 


stays in the root zone, also eliminates 
usual toxicity hazards. 
YourAgricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Gainesville has proved that 
FTE is different, highly effective all 
season long. Now, see what a differ- 
ence it can make on your crops, your 
land.Talk to yourdealer. Don’tdelay! 


a product of FERRO Corporation 
Agricultural Division, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Distributed by Cummer Lime & Mfg. Co., Ocala, Florida 


50 Years of Service to Agriculture 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


> FURROW 


SPRINKLER 





ABC COUPLER 


easiest handling 
coupler on the market 


Fastest, 


SEND FOR FREE LAYOUT CHART AND 
INFORMATION or contact your nearest deoler 


W. R. AMES CO. 


TAMPA, 
AND MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA © ALSO SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA © PARIS, FRANCE 


4511 E. OSBORNE, 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Versatile « Lightweight « Economical 





NAME 


FLORIDA ADDRESS 





W. R. AMES CO. 
4511 E. OSBORNE * TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Gentlemen: please send free layout chart and information. 
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Rural Development 


and more profitable marketing, the 
industrial committees are expand- 
ing non-farm job opportunities and 
the educational committees are pro- 


moting, stay-in-school programs, 
education beyond high school, 
vocational guidance, and library 
expansion. 


“Meanwhile, other groups are 
arranging wholesome recreational 
programs and facilities for both 
young and old. Health committees 
are working toward better sewerage 
systems, improving water supplies, 
conducting clinics, and arranging 
for tests and inoculations. Com- 
mittees on roads, tourism, and pub- 
licity are doing their share to im- 
prove local facilities and to attract 
outside dollars.” 


Other interesting facts recently 
revealed by Dr. Watkins include 
the following: 

Several problems were attacked 
simultaneously by Washington and 
Suwannee counties during 1958-59. 
Both established sub-committees 
(which operate under the general 
direction of a county chairman and 
the county rural development coun- 
cil) for various areas of work. 

During the first three years, 
Washington County has added four 
small industries with annual pay- 
rolls totaling about $80,000. They 
employ about 30 people. 

Major progress in Washington 
County includes extension of water 
systems, improved garbage and 
sewage disposal facilities, drain- 
age canals, and new equipment for 
the health department. 

Over 400 farm families have been 
given assistance with farm manage- 
ment, livestock and crop produc- 
tion, interior decoration, home 
beautification, and nutrition. 


Suwannee County has a new well 
and water treatment plant in Live 
Oak and a new sewage system. The 
hospital has been expanded and 
clinics established. The new recre- 
ation program has a_ full-time 
director with organized activities 
for 3,500 youths monthly. 

Moreover, Suwannee’s sub-com- 
mittee on industry has been re- 
spensible for the addition of six 
new industries employing about 250 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


people. The annual payroll from 
these industries amounts to more 
than $600,000. 

The agricultural sub-committee 
sponsored a vegetable curb market 
and improved other marketing facil- 








In attending to his many civic and business affairs, Edmunds finds 
that a neat and efficient office is a necessity. 








Edmunds checks proper dosage of DITHANE M-22 as McQuade fills 
sprayer. Both like the easy mixing of this 80% maneb fungicide. 


ities. In 1959, some 80,000 hogs and 
10,000 cattle were sold through 
local markets. 

Over 120 families on extremely 
small farms sold over $4,000 worth 
of surplus vegetables at the Live 
Oak Curb Market established by 
the sub-committee. 

Farm yields have gone up as a 
result of improved practices given 



























Judy, 5, and ‘‘Mike’’, 8, join their father on the front steps 
family home in Fort Fairfield. Pet Siamese cat, ‘‘Sim’’ 
while German Shepherd, ‘‘Ears’’, shows how he go 


emphasis by the rural development 
committee. These include addi- 
tional liming and fertilization based 
on soil tests. 

Led by County Agents Paul 
Crews and Howard Smith, the rural 
development program has taken re- 
sults of research at the Suwannee 
Valley Experiment Station and con- 
ducted an intensive drive to help 





Rohm & Haas field representative Bill Hughson joins Edmunds 
in a look at one of the water hazards on the new golf course. 


Ed 


Edmunds discusses his DITHANE M-22 needs with Raymond 
Howard, Manager of the John Watson Co. store at Fort Fairfield. 


Maine’s E. Perrin Edmunds 
certified seed potato crop 


DITHANE M-22 ..-now 80% maneb 


... from your partner in crop protection 


DITHANE is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal 
foreign countries. 
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farmers use more dolomite and 
fertilizer, as well as the best yield- 
ing varieties of corn. 

Suwannee farmers have applied 
more than 20,000 tons of dolomite 
in the past 15 months. Two years 
ago, the annual rate was about 
1,000 tons. 


As a result of farmer interest, 












Potato farmer-businessman E. 


Crews says, average corn yields in 
the county have risen from about 
12 bushels per acre in 1950 to 
nearly 30 bushels per acre this year. 

However, this posed a slight 
problem. The harvest from 60,000 
acres was just too much for the 
several grain handling facilities al- 
ready in the area and still doing 
capacity business. 









































Perrin Edmunds instructs farmhand Henry McQuade which field to spray next in his continu 


control program. 


Philadelphia Community Im 
provement Club members were dis- 
cussing problems in a summer 1959 
meeting when the need for added 
corn drying, storage, and processing 
facilities was pointed out. A com- 
mittee headed by J. C. Johnson was 
appointed and lost no time in going 
to work. 

The first 


county-wide meeting 

















prevents blight on his 
with DITHANE M-22 


E. Perrin Edmunds, Fort Fairfield, Maine, recently 
ended his third term as president of the National 
Potato Council. 


He is typical of today’s progressive farmer—active 
community, state and national leader, suecessful busi- 


Like most of his fellow potato growers, Edmunds puts 
his faith in DITHANE M-22 (maneb) fungicide for pro- 
tection from early and late blight. 


nessman, and hard-working farm manager. 


Currently, he is also a bank director, member of the 
State Legislature, president of C. A. Powers & Co., the 
John Watson Co., and Powers Starch Co., and build- 
ing committee chairman for the local country club... 
now working on a new 18-hole golf course on which 
Edmunds will somehow find time to play. 


Potatoes thrive on 700 of the rolling acres which make 
the C. A. Powers & Co. potato operation. The crop 
sid as certified seed. Culls and rejects are diverted 








ber, 1960 






to the company’s potato starch plant located in 
Monticello, Maine. 


Chemicals for Agriculture 


II ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


was held on October 18, 1959. 


There was so much encouragement 


that it was realized a grain storage 
corporation could be formed and 
would be successful. 

Not wanting to go off the deep 
end, the group retained a lawyer 
for legal guidance. It also called in 
Dr. E. W. Cake and T. C. Skinner, 
respectively an economist and en- 
gineer with the University of Flor- 
ida Agricultural Extension Service, 
and Dr. I. J. Ross of the Coiiege of 
Agriculture for counsel. 

In addition, the group requested 
and received cooperation from the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
railroad agricultural agents, and 
others. 


So, a corporation was formed. 
And a state charter was obtained 
from the Secretary of State early 
this year. 

Pledges of about $55,00 in cash 
were obtained; the Small Business 
Administration approved a loan of 
$87,500. The pledges were turned 
into stock and both the pledged 
cash and borrowed money were put 
to work. 

Class A common stock was issued 
to farmers. Class B common stock, 
which is callable, was isued to non- 
farmers. 

Additional stock has sold since 
the plant was under way and 162 
farmers and business men now own 
$70,000 worth of stock. Both Class 
4 and Class B stocks vote, with a 
maximum of 100 votes per person. 

The board of directors consists 
of seven farmers and four business 
men. Monroe Boatright, a farmer, 
is president; C. H. Ratliff, a busi- 
ness man, vice president. 

Since the storage facilities have 
been approved by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Suwannee 
corporation can obtain loans on 
stored corn. 


Corn is growing taller and being 
marketed better in Suwannee 
County . . . because farmers and 
business men are providing better 
drying and storage facilities as a 
result of interest generated through 
the Rural Development Program. 
The Suwannee Grain Corpora- 
tion is already drying, storing, and 
selling thousands of bushels of com. 
And it has plans for greatly increas- 
ing its capacity, as well as for get- 
ting into related activities. 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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“I get these spells when I figure 
so what if I'm not the most efficient 
farmer in the state.” 
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lecmangam 
hoosts resistance to FROST... 


citrus fruits need MANGANESE 


MANGANESE means a surer pick...a bigger pick... 
a better pick. This important element helps trees resist low 
temperatures and produce top quality fruit with high vita- 
min C content. 

TECMAN GAM contains 75-78% manganese sulfate, is 
an economical, easy-to-handle source of MANGANESE. 

Available from your local fertilizer distributor in bags—or 
in carload lots directly from— 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 








By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


The deadline date 
requiring psorosis- 
free nursery stock is 
at hand. According 
to the information 
released by the State Plant Board, 
trees budded after January 1, 1961 
and subsequently showing symp- 
toms of psorosis will be refused 
certification by the State Plant 
Board and cannot be sold. 

This regulation applies to ALL 
producers of citrus nursery trees. 

It does not mean, however, that 
one must become a member of the 
Budwood Registration Program. It 
does mean that all wood used in 
the propagation of most all vari- 
eties of citrus must come from trees 
that are known to be free of the 
virus psorosis. 


Nurserymen 


Good The above notice to 
News nurserymen should be 
for heralded by all Florida 
Growers Citrus growers. Of all 

the virus diseases affect- 
ing Florida citrus, psorosis is poss- 
ibly the most destructive. 

Psorosis occurs throughout the 
citrus-producing areas of the world 
and is probably the leading killer 
of citrus today. Its slowness to 
develop causes it to be inconspic- 
uous and unnoticed (by the aver- 
age grower) until the tree begins 
to decline. 

Usually, psorosis begins as a 
little-noticed spot in which the 
bark dies and becomes infiltrated 
with gum—this seldom occurs in 
trees under 10 to 20 years of age. 
Thus, the tree declines and dies 
just when it should be reaching 
its maximum production. 


j There is no known cure 
for psorosis once the tree 
becomes infected. Fortunately, it 
can be controlled or prevented. 
Since the disease is spread by 
infected budwood, control is most 
efficiently carried out in the nur- 
sery. Here, by the use of budwood 
known to be free of the causal 
virus, trees can be grown that will 
continue to remain psorosis-free. 


Contro 


Be Growers are cautioned 
Alert! 0t to overlook the fact 

that hurricane Donna left 
many citrus trees “all shook-up.” 
Where loss of leaves, loosened 
roots, and rotting of roots due to 
excessive rains occurred, a special 
effort should be made to prevent 
further weakening by _ insects, 
mites, and disease. 

In groves damaged by Donna, 
inspect for dead twigs—as well as 
insects—to determine whether a 
copper spray should be applied to 
protect the spring flush from mel- 
anose infection. In most such 
groves, it will probably be found 
advantageous. 


Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


The need for spider mite control 
normally is greatest at this season. 
This, too, has been magnified by 
the abundance of new growth on 
weakened trees. Spider mites (and 












































Boost yields 
with 


EMJEO" 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 
the quality and quantity of your harvest. 


ACT NOW! 

In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 
is required. Insist on EMJEO as the 
source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers, 

*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS 


inc. 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
FLORIDA GROWER and RAN 













rust mites) can cause mesophyll 
collapse, firing, and leaf-drop dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Wise growers will watch the in- 
sect population closely and take 
steps to prevent the loss of foliage. 
Weakened trees may bloom pro- 
fusely ... but they seldom mature 
a large crop of quality fruit. 






































The Fourteenth Annual 








a Indian River Citrus 
se Seminar will be held in 
Set the Brevard County 














Agricultural Center at 
Cocoa on January 12 and 13, 1961. 
Topics for discussion on this year’s 
program are as follows: 

Scab and Melanose Control; 1961 
Spray Schedule; Deep Plowing; 
Citrus Blight; Fruit Setting Prob- 
lems; Biological Insect Control; 
Cold Protection; Benefits of the 
Quarantine Program; Rootstock 
Studies; Drain .ge, and Marketing. 

R. R. Parks of the University of 
California will be a headlined 
speaker. He will discuss methods 
of bulk handling of fresh fruit. 

Also featured on this year’s pro- 
gram is Frank Arn of the Florida 
Citrus Commission who will dem- 
onstrate and talk on products that 
compete with Florida's fresh fruit. 

Y'ALL COME! 
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Dairy Record Tips 


The effects of feeding and man- 
agement are often overlooked in 
evaluating milk and butterfat pro- 
duction records, University of 
Minnesota research indicates. 

Only half of the year-to-year vari- 
ation in the average butterfat pro- 
duction was due to changes in 
heredity, the researchers found in 
a study of one herd’s records over 
a 19-year period. 

In one extreme case, the average 
of the herd under study jumped 62 
pounds of butterfat from one year 
to the next. Yet, careful analysis 
of the records showed that only 10 
pounds of this increase could be 
explained by culling low producers 
and adding replacements. 

Researchers add that the average 
increase due to inheritance per 
year was 19 pounds of butterfat. 

7 ry 7 








































































































Fruit- Drop Chemical 








grove owners now may 
use the chemical 2,4,5-TP to pre- 
vent citrus fruit-drop, according to 
Jack McCown, citrus adviser for 
the Pesticide Information Center 
operated by the Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

McCown says this material has 
been recommended for use on 
Pineapple, Temple, and seedling 
oranges this fall to prevent pre- 
harvest drop. It should not be ap- 
plied later than January 1. 

Recommended time of applica- 
tion is in October or November. 

Since 2,4,5-TP is now cleared 
for use, McCown says the recom- 
mendations found in the 1959 Bet- 
ter Fruit Program will be applic- 
able. 


December, 1960 
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IMPORTANT 
THINGS TO 
REMEMBER 


Glen guarantees every free 
to live. 

No increases in prices since 
1956. 

Nursery stock certified nem- 
atode-free. 


SCORES 
AGAIN < 


Last year, out of the many thousands of trees supplied our customers, 


they report an overall loss of less than one-half of one percent. This 
is just another indication of fine quality Glen-grown trees. 


For delivery this coming planting season, Glen Saint Mary offers* 
*SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


ON ROUGH ON SOUR ORANGE STOCK 
LEMON STOCK Hamlin 

Hamlin Pineapple 

Murcott Mt 

Pineapple alencia 

Parson Brown Lue Gim_ Gong 

Tangerine Orlando Tangelo 

Valencia Minneola Tangelo 


Lue Gim Gong 
Orlando Tangelo 
Marsh Seedless G.F. 
Harvey Lemon 
Meyer Lemon 
Tahiti Lime 

Nagami Kumquat 


Marsh Seedless G.F 


ON SWEET SEEDLING 
STOCK 

Hamlin 

Valencia 

Lue Gim Gong 





ON CLEOPATRA STOCK 
Hamlin 

Murcott 

Pineapple 

Temple 

Orlando Tangelo 





To replace trees lost 
in hurricane Donna, 
Glen has large two- 
year trees in many 
varieties. 











Due to advance bookings, supply is already limited in many varieties. We 
suggest you get in touch with us promptly. 





New citrus catalog just off the press. . . . Send for yours today! 


SAINT MARY 
NURSERIES CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICE: American National Bank Bldg., Winter Haven, Florida 


Phone CY 3-3554 


Largest Citrus Nurseries in the World 
Orlando Representative: R. W. (Bob) Parker — Phone: GA 3-6839 





A. P. PHILLIPS CO 








Quality Fertilizer &F Technical Services 


are available as close as your telepbone at 


HI-ACRES, INC. 
FERTILIZER DIVISION 


P. O. Box 638 





Puones: GA 9-4921 - 9-490] 
GROVELAND, FLA. 

















MERRY, MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


and a 


PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


from the staff of 


FLORIDA GROWER 
& RANCHER 





























CITY 
FARM * RANCH 
GROVES 


H. A. HAUSMANN 


Loan Correspondent 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Serving South Florida 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


MIAMI, FLA. 
1107 duPont Building 
FRanklin 3-2301 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA. 


F. W. Williamson, Sr. 
ROdeo 2-4061 























Reduce Decay Losses (Continued from Page 19) 


40°, 70°, or combination of these 
temperatures for varying periods. 

Berries treated for 90 minutes 
appeared to be slightly softer than 
berries in check treatments im- 
mediately after irradiation. At the 
lower rates, there were no effects 
of irradiation immediately ap- 
parent. 

Following four days’ storage at 
70°, there was a lack of control of 
decay with irradiation for less than 
60 minutes (258,000 r) or by 0.4% 
DHA-S. At the end of the storage 
period, the berries irradiated for 
90 minutes were softer, mushier, 
more watery, and had a higher 
incidence of Rhizopus than other 
treatments. 


Radishes were treated with gam- 
ma rays following the same pro- 
cedure as described for strawber- 
ries. Periodical examinations were 
made to determine the effects on 
black spotting and sprouting. 

Irradiation for four minutes or 
longer (17,200 r or more) appeared 
to result in an internal water-soaked 
appearance. 

Above 34,000 r, the normal radish 
flavor began to disappear; the tex- 
ture became firm and solid, rather 
than crisp. These physiological 
effects were slightly lessened by 
storage at 40° in contrast with 
storage at 70°. 


Dosages of 17,200 r or more 
effectively controlled black spot- 
ting and sprouting during storage 
at 70°. The internal damage 
noticed was not objectionable until 
somewhat beyond an_ effective 
dosage level. 


Post-harvest irradiation _ treat- 
ments of fresh vegetables are possi- 
bilities of the future for controlling 
the enormous waste due to spoilage. 
(Ionizing radiations are not ap- 
proved for post-harvest use by the 
FDA.) 

This tool of the atomic age is not 
a cure-all. Nor is it presently 
adaptable with our current knowl- 
edge of its effects. 

But it is possible for the grower, 
shipper, and all others involved in 
the post-harvest phases of the 
vegetable industry to take other 
action in reducing the losses of 
fresh vegetables due to decay. 
These actions can best be sum- 
marized by phrases of: 

CARE in harvesting, handling, 
and grading; 

CLEANLINESS in_ production 
and packing; 

CONTRUL of temperature with- 
in the recommended range, and 

CHEMICALS for treatments as 
approved and recommended, rigid- 
ly adhering to the directions and 
precautions on the label. 





WHEN YOU SPRAY WITH NABAC 25 


aN FOR FOLIAGE DISEASE CONTROL 
| UP HERE... 


YOU ALSO CONTROL SOIL-BORNE DISEASES SUCH 
AS RHIZOCTONIA AND SOUTHERN BLIGHT 


DOWN HERE! 


NABAC to our best knowledge is not a plant hormone 
nor a plant nutrient. Top yields and increased growth 
associated with the use of NABAC have been the 
result of better disease control 








A PRODUCT OF RESEARCH BY 


~. . i 
NATIONWIDE 
CHEMICAL COMPAN f 

P.O. BOX 775, 2209 FOWLER 
~~ FORT MYERS, FLORIDA S. 
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Distributed in Florida by: 
KILGORE SEED CO.—Plant City, Fla 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO.—(Div. of Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Co -Jacksonville, Fla 


HECTOR SUPPLY CO.—Miami, Fla 
Ss. & M. FARM SUPPLY—Homestead, Fla 
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Nutrient Value Increased 


in Today’s Fruits, Vegetables 


| ren scientists have 


made considerable progress in 
breeding fruits and vegetables 
that contain more nutrients, ac- 
cording to a University of Florida 
biochemist. 

For example, points out Dr. R. C 
Robbins of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations food technology 
department, the ascorbic acid con 
tent of tomatoes has been raised 
from 26 milligrams per 100 grams 
to 50 milligrams. 

Similarly, the carotene content 
of tomatoes has been increased to 
equal that of carrots. The niacin 
content of corn has been doubled. 

Dr. Robbins cites another exper- 
iment in which corn was selected 
for protein content. In 50 genera- 
tions, corn containing 19.5% pro 
tein was produced 


Many scientists now believe that 
intensive studies on the relation 
of nutrition to the aging processes 
will bring better health and longer 
life to man in the future. 

Experiments are underway at 
the University to determine the 
relationship of certain dietary com- 
ponents to vascular disorders. An 
experiment in progress indicates 


that certain dietary conditions lead 
to intra-vascular clumping of red 
blood cells. 

These experiments, Dr. Robbins 
says, point out the necessity for 
basic studies on the biochemistry 
of aging and for increased efforts 
toward improving the nutrient 
composition of our foodstuffs. 
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(Answers to Questions on Page 2 





1. Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, Vix- 
en, Comet, Cupid, Donder, and 
Blitzen. 

A coarse horse 
A fish which makes a drum 
ming noise. 

4. In South America; 
much higher and drier 
5. Pieces of bread 

No, America is the habitat of 
rattlesnakes. 
A family name. 

8. Yes, the theory of spontaneous 
generation has been proven erron- 
eous. 

A road made of logs which are 
laid crosswise. 

10. By subtracting 32 and multi- 
plying by five-ninths 


Africa is 








GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES 


Has a large selection of registered and non-registered standard 
and fancy citrus varieties on Cleo, lemon, sour and sweet orange 
rootstocks NOW AVAILABLE. No finer citrus trees Grown 
Anywhere. For Prices write or call— 


FRANK OR JOHN KAUFFMAN 


P. O. BOX 906 EUSTIS, FLORIDA PHONE ELGIN 7-3638 





BEST GROWERS AGREE...GROW WITH GULF! 


During this time of year, growers should follow 
a regular schedule of fertilization for young 
citrus trees. Ask your Gulf Representative 
for expert advice on fertilizer and pesticide 
problems. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


Tampa « Florida 
SERVING FLORIDA AGRICULTURE FOR 57 YEARS 


FRIENDLY 


GULF 


FERTILIZERS 
and 
pesticides 





harvest today 








INTRODUCING ... 


PYRELLIN Insecticide 


A NEW INSECTICIDE OF EXTREMELY LOW MAMMALIAN 
TOXICITY AND SUPERIOR INSECT KILLING ABILITY 


PYRELLIN OFFERS: 


®@ Quick, positive control of Aphids 
Good control of Loopers and Leaf-Miners 
Botanical in origin, based on Pyrethrins 
Completely safe to both crops and humans 


No restrictions on use — spray today and 


A PRODUCT OF RESEARCH BY 





Distributed in Florida by: 





KILGORE SEED CO.—Plant City, Fla 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO.—(Div. of Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Co.)—Jacksonville, Fla 


HECTOR SUPPLY CO.—Miami, Fla 
S. & M. FARM SUPPLY—Homestead, Fla 














P.O. BOX 775, 2209 FOWLER 
“FORT MYERS, FLORIDA ‘ R 





December, 1960 











Living in Florida 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 









this section. It was as easy as sticking pins into a pin cushion for all we 
did was insert round toothpicks into stryfoam balls, spray them lavishly 
with “snow,” and trim them with tiny Christmas balls. 

















































FROSTY AND FESTIVE, this toothpick Christmas tree is perfect for a coffee table 


LirrLe SisTer started school, our Christmas prepara- 
tions have undergone a drastic change. She wants to HELP with every- 
thing, from mixing the fruit cake to trimming the tree. If we don’t look 
sharp, come Christmas-dinnertime, she’s apt to carve the turkey. 

So we're keeping our worker bee-busy with chores that enchant her. 
And finding a wonderful new glow in the season as a result. 

For instance, she’s making old-fashioned pomander balls, those 
heavenly-scented oranges or apples that last indefinitely. Six-year-old 
fingers are just right for pushing symmetrical rows of cloves into a shiny 
— apple or a wbenthel orange. Tied with a crisp bow, the spicy 
fruit is a pleasant gift from a child to’ a favorite adult. 

Only hitch here is buying oranges with stems left in, if you don’t 
have a home crop. Our old Parson Brown tree provided ours—that they're 
less sweet than they used to be affects the fragrance not at all. 

Santa’s helper next assisted in making a marvelous uncooked sauce 
that’s just about the best tasting thing in the world with sliced, cold 
turkey. Poured into shining, clean jars and topped by Christmas bells and 
bows, it’s a memorable gift for a food fancier. 

(Trouble here is, Little Sister smacks her lips so often we have to 
double the recipe.) 

Next we made a snowy white Christmas tree, like the one pictured in 








Wires rrost, that white bearded monster, moves in, it is well 
to be prepared to combat him on the lawn and in the garden. 

A moderate amount of fertilizer in the fall is good protection for winter 
cold. If plant tissue is distended by mineral-rich moisture, it stands much 
more cold than if low in moisture and minerals. 

Moisture, even without fertilizer, is beneficial. Plants have a better 
chance of coming through the cold if they are in healthy condition. Cold 
dries out plants severely and loss of moisture is one of the causes of 
frost damage. Grass, as well as other plants, loses moisture rapidly as 
the temperature falls and the results can be disastrous if the soil is dry. 

So when a cold wave starts down the peninsula, step up your watering 
to prevent permanent grass from turning brown over night. (Rye grass 
is not hurt by cold and can be planted at any time during the winter. ) 
An inch or so of water before a frost is a great help in keeping the 
ground warm and roots in good condition. If you put organic fertilizer 
on the lawn during the fall, the grass will rebound quickly and new 
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Everything we've done was as easy as pie—as you'll see below. 


Pomander Balls: Select firm, medium oranges. With fork, make rows 
of holes—as close together as possible—in skin. (Mother does this chore. ) 
Stick cloves into the holes, then roll orange in a small bowl in equal 
parts of ground cinnamon and orris root (available at drug stores). 
Sprinkle with additional cinnamon and orris, until well covered. Tie 
ribbon around the fruit so that it can be hung in a closet. Wrap in tissue 
or cellophane. 


Orange Cumberland Sauce: Mash 1 cup currant jelly with fork. Grad- 
ually stir in 1 can (6 ounces ) frozen concentrated orange juice undiluted. 
Blend in 4 tablespoons sherry (optional), 1 teaspoon dry mustard, % 
teaspoon ginger, and % teaspoon tabasco. Mix well. Serve with sliced, 
cold meat; sauce may be heated before serving. Recipe makes 1% cups. 
Can be stored several weeks in refrigerator. 


Toothpick Christmas Trees: You'll need 8 boxes round toothpicks, 16 
one-inch styrofoam balls, 1 can of snow spray, and a goodly number of 
miniature tree ornaments. Have children stick as many picks as possible 
into each ball, pincushion style. 

Arrange 7 toothpick balls in a circle to form the base. On top of base, 
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REBEEAXEEAEAAERAAEAEEAAAAAAAAAAAAEEEAEAAAAAAAAAE NYY 
The Gift of Gifts 


= CHILDREN, too, await the coming of Christmas 
with bated breath. But, unlike their more fortunate fellows, they 
don’t anticipate receiving toys and goodies. All they do is hope... 
hope that they will receive wearable shoes, so they won't have to 
go barefooted the rest of the winter. 

To such needy children, shoes would make the most wonderful 
of Christmas gifts. So, as in years past, FLORIDA GROWER & RANCHER 
asks its warm-hearted readers to send used but still wearable shoes 
for distribution to these step-children of fortune. 

Shoes may be mailed to Box 2350, Tampa. Or drop them off at 
our office, 1306 Grand Central, Tampa. 
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SEES SELEMSSS OSLO 
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add circle of 5 balls; then 3; finally just 1. Spray tree thoroughly with 
snow. Deck “branches” with tiny balls. Place on mirror or greenery. 
Larger trees may be made with more and larger styrofoam balls. 
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growth will soon restore the green. If frost whitens the lawn, minimize 
the damage by washing it off before the sun comes up. 

Plants will be helped in many instances by covering or “shading” them. 
The covered plant doesn’t get as cold as an uncovered one and doesn’t 
lose as much moisture. Baskets and hampers are ideal for covering 
small plants. So are cardboard boxes. Metal should never be used, nor 
should plastic. 

Trees and shrubs which have come out since hurricane Donna should 
be fertilized lightly and kept well watered. They should be pampered 
during cold spells as they have been weakened by loss of branches and 
in many instances the root system has been disturbed. 


Every winter a number of gardeners want to try growing tulips and 
although success is not guaranteed, now is the time to “plant” them in 
the vegetable compartment of the refrigerator. Around the first of 
January, put them in the soil, six inches deep and six inches apart. 

Tulips do not like warm weather; when they come out of the ground 
to find sunny days, they are inclined to laze around for a while and then 
succumb to the heat. If they come up during a cold spell and the weather 
remains at a low temperature for a few weeks, the tulips will bloom 
and bring great joy to everyone who sees them. 

Fewer risks are taken by planting sturdy asters and the color range 
is as great as the tulips. The new “Little Queen” aster is a dwarf variety 
by Mandeville and comes in red, white, light blue, dark blue and rose. 
This dwarf has blooms of two and a half to three inches on 12-inch 
plants, which makes it excellent for bedding and borders. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 
















Freeze leftovers for 


New Turkey Taste Treats 


By LORA A. KISER 


_—_ leftovers can be a challenge. Especially if you're 
wise enough to space them out. 

So don’t try to use up all the turkey the week after Christmas. Instead, 
freeze it in slices and chunks or in delectable, quickly heated recipes. 
Then when you serve it, it wii! come as a bright new meal. 

One of my favorites is turkey chowder, delicious with crisp cheese 
toast, tossed salad, and cranberry crunch. Another is turkey a la king 
on crunchy noodles, with grapefruit and avocado salad, green peas, 
whole wheat rolls, and fruit a 

To prepare left-over turkey, remove stuffing right after the meal. Cover 
bird and stuffing lightly; refrigerate at once. Next day, strip meat from 
bones and break up bones and skin for broth. 

Freeze large slices of meat in packages for sandwiches or other uses. 
Freeze small bits for a la king, chowder, or pie—or make these dishes 
and then freeze them. For broth, cover bones and skin with water; sim- 
mer 30 minutes then drain off broth and cool. Freeze broth or use in 
the following recipes immediately. 

Note: Don’t keep turkey broth in freezer more than a few weeks 
Turkey fat becomes rancid in a short time. 

Turkey A La King 
Y, cup chopped celery Y% cup sliced mushrooms 
4 cup finely chopped onion 2 cups chopped, cooked turkey 
4 cup finely chopped green pepper 3 cups medium white sauce 
salt and pepper to taste 

Cook vegetables and mushrooms in a little water until tender, then 
drain. Add vegetables, turkey, and mushrooms to sauce; season with 
salt and pepper. Heat thoroughly over low heat or hot water. 

Serve on crisp noodles, toast, biscuts, or rice. Garnish with chopped 
pimento. Six servings. 

Turkey Chowder 


nN 


slices bacon, chopped 
cup chopped onion 

cup diced celery 

cups cubed potatoes 
cup diced cooked turkey 


cups turkey broth 

cup whole kernel corn 
tablespoons chopped parsley 
tablespoons flour 

cup milk 


NR 


salt and pepper to taste 


Fry bacon over low heat. When part of fat has cooked out, add onion; 
continue cooking until the onion is soft and bacon is brown. Meanwhile, 
cook celery and potatoes in broth until tender. Add corn, cooked bacon, 
onion, parsley, and turkey. 

Blend flour with milk, stir into cooking: mixture. Cook slowly 15 
minutes longer, stirring occasionally. Season to taste. 

Cool until mixture is cold. Freeze in freezer containers; leave head 
space. When ready to use, thaw enough to remove from container and 
heat in double boiler or over low heat. 


CHILDREN CHERISH CHRISTMAS CHORES such as be-flowering loaves of nut bread with 


Brazil nut petals and chopped nut centers. And their fingers are just right for stuffing 
cloves into pomander balls. 


HOLIDAY TRIMMING, this cookie mobile looks—and is—good enough to eat. 


Double-Duty Decorations 


M ODERN ENOUGH to go with Danish furniture in the living 
room and a T-Bird in the garage, this cookie mobile is gay holiday trim- 
ming. Use your favorite refrigerator cookie recipe. Or do it the easy, 
just-as-good way with slice ’n bake cookies from the grocer’s dairy case. 

Bake a double batch, then punch a tiny hole in each as they come 
warm from the oven. Trim them with frosting, colored sugar, and non- 
pareils, then tie them with red ribbons or silver cords. You'll have angels, 
wreaths, and stars floating overhead in a conversation piece decoration. 

Gild three dowel rods, one 33” long, the other two 16” long. Drill 
holes in centers of all three rods and another hole every 4 inches on 
either side of center of longer rod. Drill holes every 2% inches from 
centers of shorter rods. 

Use pieces of metallic cord, knotted at one end, to suspend the two 
shorter rods beneath longer rod and to hang entire mobile. At least 20 
decorated cookies can go on this mobile, strung on gold cords from the 
holes in the rods. It's easy to assemble and a bright and merry sight. 


Slice and shape dough, as directed below, on ungreased cookie sheet. 
Bake at 375° until golden brown (6-9 minutes). Remove from oven; with 
toothpick, immediately make small hole near top of each cookie. Cool 1 
minute; remove from cookie sheet; cool thoroughly; decorate. Carefully 
tie cookies with colored string or ribbon; hang on mobile. ’ 

Unless otherwise noted below, slice all cookies 1/8 inch thick. Shape 
as follows: 

Wreath—roll each slice 5 inches long; overlapping ends slightly, shape 
into wreath. Star—cut a few slices into quarters; place 5 quarters around 
each slice, pointed ends to outside. For each pinwheel cookie, cut 3 slices 
in half; place points together with straight edges facing same direction. 

Christmas tree—arrange 6 slices in tree shape; place 1/2 slice at bottom 
for trunk. Angel—leaving a triangular-shaped piece for “body”, cut nar- 
row strips from 2 sides of each cookie slice rod place at sides for wings; 
make a ball from 1/4 of another cookie slice, place at top of triangle for 
head; use 2 silver cake decorations for eyes. 

To make Christmas stockings, roll each slice 3 inches long; form stock- 
ing by pushing one end slightly to one side for “foot.” Candy cane—slice 
cookies 1/4 inch thick; roll each slice 7 inches long; shape into cane. 





HECTIC HOLIDAY HAPPENINGS necessitate quick, nourishing, and tempting luncheons. 
Sherbet fruit salads served with flavored cream cheese sandwiches fill the bill perfectly. 





ci, 1ous and different is the marvelously flavored ham 
with a spicy crab-apple sauce which took this month’s top: money for 
Mrs. Mary Armstrong of Stuart. It’s an adaptation of a Chilean recipe 


and the Armstrong family savor it 
every New Years Day. 

Runner-up recipe was a mallow- 
date roll that’s lickin’ good. A 
congealed Christmas salad cap- 
tured honorable mention. To add 
joy to your holiday house, taste- 
test all three winners. 

Here’s how Mrs. Armstrong 
makes her prize-winning entry: 

Contulmo Ham 

10-15 pound smoked ham 

cup sugar 

tablespoon whole cloves 

cup vinegar 

stick cinnamon 

cloves garlic 

tablespoon dry mustard 

cup brown sugar 


cup vinegar 


4 cup water 


Wash smoked ham and soak in 
cold water to cover 3 hours. Place 
ham in kettle and cover with boil- 
ing water. Add white sugar, cloves, 
cup vinegar, cinnamon, and garlic. 

Simmer ham 3 hours or unti) 
tender. Let cool in liquid at least 
4 hours. Remove from water, cut 
away skin, and pat with dry mus- 
tard-brown sugar mixture. Place 
ham in baking pan, add %4 cup 
vinegar and %4 cup water. 

Bake at 300° for 1 hour. Do not 
baste until nicely browned. Twen- 
tv minutes before removing ham 
from oven, make . 

Crab-Apple Sauce 
1 teaspoon dry must ard 


teaspoon ground loves 


teaspoon pow dered cinnamor 


Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list 

FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 

















February's carnival time in 
Florida. In Tampa, where our 
magazine is published, it’s 
Gasparilla and State Fair time. 
Prominent among some 16 or 
more similar events through- 
out the state are Plant City’s 
Strawberry Festival and Win- 
ter Haven’s Citrus Exposition. 

Every homemaker needs a 
quickly-made_ casserole to 
serve the day she visits her 
community fair. So send us 
your best recipe by January 1. 
If it wins first prize, we'll mail 
you a $5 check. 

Be watching for these cas- 
serole dishes in our February 
issue. Mail your entry to: 

Best Recipes Contest 

FLoriwA GROWER & RANCHER 

Box 2350 

Tampa, Fla. 

Second prize is a $2 check. 
Honorable mention wins a 
three-year subscription for 
yourself or a friend. 











2 tablespoons vinegar * 
¥, cup crab-apple jelly 
Combine ingredients in sauce 
pan and heat until jelly is melted, 
blend well. Put ham on platter 
and pour hot sauce over it. To 
serve, cut ham into thin slices. 
° ° ° 
Mrs. W. R. Wilson of Sarasota 
makes this delectable dish as her 
traditional Christmas dessert. It’s 
so easy that you'll treasure it. 
Mallow-Date Roll 
3 cups fine graham cracker crumbs 
2 cups pitted dates, cut up 
1 cup chopped black walnuts or pecans 
4 cups tiny marshmallows 


4 cup canned milk 

Reserve % cup cracker crumbs. 
Combine remaining crumbs with 
dates, nuts, and marshmallows. 
Add canned milk, mix well 


Spread reserved crumbs on 
waxed re. Shape mixture into 
long roll 3% inches in diameter; 
cover with crumbs. Wrap in 
waxed paper and chill overnight. 

To serve, cut in %4 inch slices 
and top with whipped cream. 
Serves 8 to 10. 

eee 

A crunchy-crisp congealed salad 
that compliments holiday food per- 
fectly is the favorite of Mrs. E. L. 
Hum of St. Cloud. 

Christmas Salad 
cups whole cranberries 
oranges, peeled 
apples, pared and cut fine 

2 Cups sugar 
cup nut meats, broken up 
cup celery, chopped fine 
cup white grapes, cut up 
packages lemon gelatin NN 
31% cups boiling water 

Put cranberries and _ oranges 
through food chopper; blend in 
sugar. Add nut meats, apples, 
celery, and grapes. Add to slightly 
thickened gelatin; refrigerate until 
firm. Serves 12. 


none rs 


(A $1 check will be mailed for 
each Short Cut published.) 


To thaw frozen meats quickly, 
steam in a covered colander set 
over boiling water. In minutes they 
can be pulled apart. Mrs. L. Y., 
North Miami, Fla. 

oO oO 


oO 


To clean jars and bottles with 
small openings, place several small 
pieces of steel wool and warm, 
soapy water in bottles; shake vigor- 
ously. They will be clean in a 
jiffy. Mrs. H.J., Sarasota, Fla. 

°o oO oO 

Speedy way to homemade dough- 
nuts: Using doughnut cutter or 
thimble, cut holes in center of 
packaged (either sweet milk or 
buttermilk type) refrigerated bis- 


Plentiful Foods 
for December 


Broiler-fryers and colorful 
cranberries will head the De- 
cember plentiful foods list, 
according to the Food Dis- 
tribution Division of the 
USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

Other items featured on the 
plentiful foods list of Decem- 
ber will include fresh dates, 
peanuts and peanut products, 
onions, and vegetable fats 
and oils. 














cuits. Drop into hot, deep fat; fry 
on both sides a few seconds. Drain 
on paper towels; sugar. Mrs. R.L.L., 
Mascotte, Fla. 
oO Oo oO 
Knives rusty? Stick blade into 
onion, leave there % hour or more. 
Then wash and polish knife; the 
rust comes off easily. Mrs. D.L.S., 
Orlando, Fla. 
o oO oO 
Quick dessert: Fill a buttered 
casserole with sliced, peeled apples, 








SEWING CORNER 




















This tucked-front shirtdress is 
slim and easy in line. It’s perfect 
for town or country and stitches up 
so fast youll want it in several 
drip-dry fabrics. 

Note the softness above the 
waist for “reaching room.” And 
the versatile sleeves. 

Printed Pattern 9170: Misses’ 
sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
takes 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 

Send 35 cents in coin; add 10 
cents for first class mailing. Send to: 

Pattern Dept. 

FLoriwa Grower & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size, and style number. 


peaches, pears, or combination. 
Add % cup honey on top, then a 
layer of finely chopped nuts. Let 
simmer as oven warms and prepare 
a small box (or % large box) white 
or spice cake mix. Pour batter on 
top of fruit. Bake at 350° 30 min- 
utes or until lightly browned. Cool 
5 minutes. Serve upside down, 
while warm, with whipped cream 
or top milk. Mrs. A.R.H.. West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 





SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Caution Is Essential When 
Using Citrus Sprays, Dusts 


ae it IsE caution when using 


sprays and dusts, assistant Exten- 


sary for the correct use of sprays 
and dusts is contained in the 1960 
Better 


information on chemicals for 
on citrus—may be obtained at your 
county agricultural agent’s office 


Cost of citrus sprays and dusts 


have 
past 
by 
the 


Zach 


use At the present time, spray and 
dust materials represent about one- 
half the total cost of insect and 
disease control. Application costs 
comprise the other half. 

During the 1957-58 season, in- 
cidentally, cost of spray materials 
and their application ranged from 
12 to 45% of the grove operation 
cost. 


luring the 


se 

compued 
1 

with 


increased sharply « 
20 years. Figures 
Savage, ec 
Florida Agric 


onomist 


ltural Experi 


ment Station, disclose the follow 
ing statistics: Y £ ¢ 

Spray and dust c Florida leads all states in the 
195% between the 1931-36 to commercial production of gladio- 
1951-56 period lus 


sion citriculturist Jack T. McCown 
advises citrus growers. He offers 
these four suggestions: 

.. Apply only those chemicals 
approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration for use on citrus. 

...Do not apply 
dusts in excess of 
approved by FDA 
tions. 

. Following an application of 
sprays or dusts, do not harvest 
fruit until the expiration of the 
waiting period set forth by FDA 
recommendations. 

..Keep good records of the 
materials you use, the amount you 
use, and the date of application 

Much of the information neces- 


Fruit Program. Also in- 
cluded is data on pure food and 
drug tolerances. 

Free copies of the aforemen 


tioned publication—as well as late1 


READY FOR A SPRAYER? 
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( MID-sTATES \ 
EXTRA QUALITY 


WIRE PRODUCTS i 
FOR THE FARM 
...AT NO EXTRA 
COST TO YOU! 
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LEVEL OF ANY SPRAYER IN THE WORLD... 
That's just what you get... no matter which of the many models you choose. 


Measured by any standard, judged by any detail, the HARDIE Duo-Fan, two fan 
sprayers are the greatest and most advanced sprayers ever built. 














Not only are these sprayers bigger than ever before, but each and every part 
right down to the nozzle tips saves time and labor, and cuts maintenance costs 
to the vanishing point. HARDIE sprayers simply are bigger and stronger than 


BARONS 05-520 “BUOSAN” AiR any other sprayer on the market. 


Perfect 


cubic feet 


BLAST S 


rin 


PRAYER 


for th Ait dei WR ’ 


2 Just look at the many exclusives: HARDIE sprayers permit you to adjust nozzles, 

even change tips easily and quickly in the field. Spray the largest trees on 
BOTH sides of the row, and meet the most gruelling tests with more than 
ample capacity and power. HARDIE sprayers give you adjustable air guide 
vanes to meet your most exacting requirements. HARDIE gives you two large 
aluminum axial flow fans which provide more working area than any other 
sprayer in its class. HARDIE gives you stainless steel tanks, stainless agitator 
shafts, stainless agitator paddles, stainless drive tubes, all stainless interior 
piping. HARDIE gives you dependable proven aircraft-type remote controls. 
Heavy duty construction, simple design, easy to operate. Controls throttle and 
spray delivery on one or both sides. HARDIE HAS JUST THE SPRAYER 
FOR YOU ... The DF-480 delivering over 40,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
and made for the smaller grower ... The DF-520 delivering over 62,500 cubic 
feet of air per minute, and made for the medium size grower . .. The DF-800 de- 
livering over 97,500 cubic feet of air per minute and made for the larger grower. 


ID-STATES top quality 
products offer years of 
extra wear and extra service at 
no extra cost. Line includes long- 
lived, weather-resistant farm 
fence, barbed wire (including 
lower cost “Hi-Ten’’), Gold-Lock 
steel posts, baler wire, never-sag 
gates, poultry netting, etc. See 

your dealer. 


HARDIE DF-480 “DUO-FAN” AIR BLAST SPRAYER 
Perfect for the 


cubic feet of air 


mailer 


per minute 


grower, delivering ot 








Now available 1961 Farm Account Book 


There are many more exclusives in the more than 17 Duo-Fan Models you 
Send postcard for free copy. 


can choose. See your HARDIE Dealer soon, or fill in and mail the coupon 
below today. 
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+a A RD 4 is THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING CO., 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL 


AvING Centre ~~, Have a Hardie salesman call on me. l 
AND SERVICED au Details on DI 
I 


DF. DF-480 l 
nfo., on Dealer territories available 

AGRICULTURAL SPRAYERS 

HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS 


DUSTERS CITY_ sania astiietibaciael 


SERVING THE FRUIT GROWERS FOR MORE THAN 66 YEARS 
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“DUO-FANS” EQUAL 
ONE BIG FAN 


Hardie exclusive patented 
““Duo-Fan” assembly isstandard 
equipment on all sprayers. De- 
livers 30% more air volume than 
conventional axial flow fans. 


AIRCRAFT TYPE 
REMOTE CONTROLS 
Dependable . . . Proven 
Hardie aircraft-typ 
controis are Simp 
trols throttle and spray d 
on one or both sides 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


December, 1960 
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TREES 


OWARI 


—NURSERY 


SATSUMA 


STOCK 


ON CLEO. Budweed 
source—Virus free, vigorous growing, highly 
productive nucellar seedlings. These and 
many other varieties available now. Accept- 
ing contracts now for Fall '61 delivery of 
virus free Satsuma and Orlando Tangelo on 
rootstock of your choice. WEST VOLUSIA 
NURSERIES, Route 2, Box 820, DeLand, 
Florida. Phone REdwood 4-1315. 


CITRUS TREES—Make Reservations now for 
coming season's planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 


REGISTERED PSOROSIS-FREE AND XYLO- 
PSOROSIS-FREE Citrus Nursery Stock: 
Hamlin, Pineapple, Valencia, Orlando, Tan- 
gerine, Duncan, Marsh, and Red Grapefruit. 
Also regular budded stock available on all 
rootstocks. Be our guest—come see why we 
say we raise SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES. 
Call for quotations, GLendale 38-4657 or 
write WARD’S NURSERY, INC., Box 846, 
Avon Park, Fla. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 
REGISTERED HAMLINS ON CLEO, a 
limited quantity of non-registered Hamlins 
on sour and Pineapples on lemon. All other 
common varieties, REGISTERED psorosis 
and xylopsorosia free, or non-registered, on 
lemon, sweet, Cleo. or sour rootstock avail- 
able for Fall of 1960 and Spring of 1961 
Fancy varieties, both REGISTERED and 
non-registered also available. Write for 
prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, P. 0 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 

1000 each large Marsh on sour 
on rough lemon, Parson Brown on 
sour, Parson Brown on Cleo, Sweet Seedling 
on Cleo, Hamlin on sour, suitable for re- 
setting or canning. Also registered Va'encia 
Hamlin, Pineapple, Parson Brown, Marsh 
Seedless, Orlando Tangelo, Dancy Tangerine 
budwood for sale. EAST HILLSBORO CIT 
RUS NURSERY. Route 1, Box 607D, Val- 
rico, Florida. Phone, Tampa 49-4655. 


SPECIAL, 
Marsh 


Adams Citrus Nursery Popular varieties on 
Rough Lemon Sour Orange Rootstocks. 
Large sizes for Resets. Grown on Virgin 
Land. Order now for Fall 60 — Spring ‘61 
Winter Haven off. CY 3-5672, CY 383-6075; 
Haines City Nursery HA 2-4055 


SPECIAL—15,000 Extra Large HAMLIN on 
rough lemon. Special quotations on large 
orders. Free delivery of orders of 500 or 
more. Other varieties available for Fall on 
rough lemon, sour orange and Cleo, in either 
regular or REGISTERED PSOROSIS—Free 
atock. Call GLendale 83-4657 (day). or GLen- 
dale 3-4483 (night).—WARD’S NURSERY, 
INC., Box 846, Avon Park, Florida. 

SCUPPERNONG, MUSCADINE, 
BRIDS Delicious, Productive, 
Leading varieties. Well rooted. 
Circular Free WHATLEY 
Helena, Georgia. 


FOR SALE 


NEW HY- 
Profitable 
Six $5.00 
NURSERY, 

Parson Brown, Pineapple, Murcott, 
Valencia, M.S. Grapefruit, Orlando Tangelo, 

Temple, Summerfield Navel, Satsuma, Dun- 
ean Grapefruit, Hamlin, Queen Orange on 
Lemon root, sour root, cleo root, and sweet 
Have P and Xylopsorosis 

trees for scion planting. Also 

Psorosis and Xylopsor free. Also have 

trees not in the pr Liner root stock 

our, lemon, sweet see and cleo. J. 
HALL, P. O. Box Yalaha, Florida, 
Phor STate 7-5 


ALITY CITRUS TREES For Sale. Ready 
for planting now. Hamlin, Valencia, Enter- 
prise Seedless, Navals, Parson Brown %” 
t %”. All Sour Orange Root Stock. 
Certified Free of Burrowing 


Nematode 
OSCAR F. GREENLUND, Box 218, Pierson, 
Flor Phone 3921 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
citrus trees, large 
Pineapple, 2500 Valencia, 
root. Booking orders now 
June Ist. 15,000 Valencia, 
10,000 Queens root, 4,000 Hamlin 
4,000 Pineapple sour orange Sept. 1961 
WADE H. WARDLAW, Phone 3812, Frost- 
proof, Florida 

FOR SALE 


seedling 
Certified 


orosis 


osis 
ogram 
lling 
117, 
219 


Ql 


on 


ida 


Extra fine quality 
for resets, 3500 
400 Hamlin lemon 
for 8,000 Queens 
10,000 Pineapple 


sizes 
lemon 


7100 Valencias-RL; 
apple-RL; 2100 Hamlins-SO; 1500 Pineap- 
ples-SO. All %” up and disease free. En- 
tire lot $12,000 or $1.00 each N. A 
DOUBERLEY, Box 12, Dundee, 

Phone—Winter Haven CYpress 
or Haines City HAmilton 2-2982. 


Most 


8900 Pine- 


Florida 
83-2654 


Citrus 
retail 
dollars 
Florida. 


Varieties 

Who and 
four for three 

SERY, Inverness, 


BAMBOO - Survives 
Other types such 
tall timber. Free 


trees in egg cans 
Also Persimon trees 


CARY’S NUR- 


esate 


18 degrees below zero 
as pygmy, variegated, 
literature. THE BAMBOO 
MAN, Box 331, Saddle River, N. J. 


APPROXIMATELY 1480 Murcotts on rough 
lemon all for $1800. or $1.25 each — 
Nematode inspected. 500 Valencia on rough 
lemon 1- %", Nematode inspected $1.00 
each. BOB MACCHI, Box 836, Oakland, Flor- 
ida. Phone OL 6-3315 
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| TREES—NURSERY STOCK (Cont.) 


WANTED TO BUY 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





IMMEDIATE 
lin on Cleo. 
lemon. Non-registered 
Temple on Cleo. 
L. AMAN, P. O. 
Florida. Phone 


DEL IV E RY 
Registered 


Registered Ham- 
Valencia on rough 
Hamlin, Murcott, 
Hamlin on S/O. ERNEST 
Box 158, Land O’ Lakes, 
Tampa WE 9-2684. 


ATTENTION! —- Citrus Growers. 
up those seedling trees. We buy seedling 
orangewood. Highest prices paid. Call or 
write — FLORIDA ORANGEWOOD CORP. 
1527 LaSalle Street, Tampa, Florida. Phor- 
88-9421 


Don't burn 





SEEDS—PLANTS 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 





EARLY AND COMMON HAIRY INDIGO, 
PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS, and limited 
quantities of Paraguay and Common Bahia 
available now. All high quality new crop. 
Write for prices. GRAND ISLAND NUR- 
SERIES, P. O. Box 906, Eustis, Florida. — 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢ 
How to quickly improve health, figure, vi- 
tality. MEDICINES OF NATURE, 3838p, 50¢ 
the 7 free agencies of healing everywhere 
available. SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH 
FOOD, 650¢. Year round luscious food, vi- 
tamins, minerals. SPECIAL, ALL 8 for a 
dollar bill. Money back guarantee, from 
M-PRESS, Coalmont 157, Tennessee. 


Leather Leaf Fern Plants, 
PARADISE NURSERY, 
Phone AMherst “8-2591. 

Blackberry Plants, 
by U. of Fla. 


$85.00 per thousand. 
Mandarin, Florida. 
Flordagrand was developed 
especially for Fla. soils 50¢ 
ea. P.P. on $5. order for 10 plants only. 
H. S. SIMPSON, Lucky Acres, Geneva, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Certified Missionary strawberry 
—, $6.00 per thousand. Telephone Green- 
wood 2-4380, JOHN BANCROFT, McDonald, 
a ennessee. 


Ww ATERMELON SEI ED: : Our own Te xas Okla- 
homa and Colorado grown Certified seed of 
highest quality; 85 varieties grown strictly 
for seed, Spergon and Arasan treated; All 
American Blue Ribbon Winners. Beautiful 
40 page catalog free, actual photographs. 
Catalog includes information regarding plant- 
ing. WILLHITE MELON SEED FARMS, 
POOLVILLE and WEATHERFORD, TEXAS. 


SENSATIONAL LIST Evergreen seeds, seed- 
lings, Junior Evergreens, Shrubs, supplies. 
Early order discounts. Free catalog. Intro- 
ductory offer — six different, large packets 
Evergreen seeds $2 ($3 value). Your choice 
either timber or landscape varieties. Both 
for $3.90. Instructions supplied. FGR, 
MELLINGER’S, North Lima, Ohio. 


Lake Emerald grapevines, 
Flordagrand Blackberry in 
containers 6 - $3.0 


SCHWOB, 


Heavy well rooted 
25. 6 ~- $5.00 
original growing 
$10.00, 
Florida. 


25 - 


all prepaid. O. Sebring, 





; SIGNS 


Metal signs, all” kinds, NO TRESPASS, etc. 
Mail Box Reflective letters. Send 10¢ for 
sample and catalog, SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York, Dept. 


BEESW AX 


FOR SALE—Pui E— Pure Beeswax for budding. RAN- 
_ DALL'S WAX WORKS, Umatilla, Fla. 


SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders. 
VAUGHN MFG. COMPANY, Waseca, Min- 
nesota. 





New Design in 3-HP Sickle-bar mower 32” 
Light - Strong. Blud-Grass, Weed-Hog 50% 
off for demonstraters. UNIVERSAL MFG., 
__324 West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


800 Surplus Oil Burning space heaters — will 
heat 5 room house. Cost $95.00. Our price 
$12.00. Railway Express shipping. NELSON, 
Croton, N. Y. 


FARM Equipment Rebuilt. 
built. Special machines designed and built. 
NEW IDEAS-INVENTIONS DESIGNED 
AND DEVELOPED. Geneva Machine Tool 
& Mfg. Corp., Geneva, Florida. Phone Gen- 
eva 4121. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for Grade A Milk 
Plant. Receiving tank, milk pump, clarifier, 
Two 200 gallon pasteurizers, Manton Gavlin 
homogenizer, cooling equipment, bottle filler, 
bottle washer, 10 HP oil fired boiler, two 
1958 and two 1957 dairy trucks. Plant in 
operation to first of month. H. R. Brock, 
Ringgold, Georgia, Phone Webster 5-2591. 





Old machines re- 





AGRICULTURAL SERVICE — 


SERVICE THAT SAVES MONEY: 
ants, Supervisors, Management, 
plete services for ranch, 
timber, and wildlife lands; Accounting, 
income tax, appraisals, loans; Livestock 
buying, brokers, shippers; Specializing in 
Florida, The South and Latin America. Se 
Habla Espanol. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, P. O. Box 1429, Plant City, Fla. 
_Phone 2- 2931. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, 
with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2, 
4-D. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure re- 
sults. For free information write REASOR- 
HILL CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
86X, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


KILL WILD ONIONS and dock this fall and 
winter with R-H WEED RHAP. Low Cost. 
Will not injure grass, grains; not poisonous. 
For free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 386X, Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 





Consult- 
and com- 
grove, farm, 











REAL ESTATE 








MISCELL ANEOUS 
LARGE | “STOCK — All patterns used office 
furniture in attractive appearance and ready 
for use. Big savings. USED OFFICE 
FURNITURE SUPER MARKET, 104 North 
Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 
2-7 4 45. 


Buy “ watehes at wholesale. Order nationally 
advertised watches direct from distributor 
at great savings. Write for free catalogue. 
FIDELIS, Box 1324-20. Dania, Florida. 
(Operated by 100% disabled Air Force vet- 
eran). 


BUILD YOUR OWN Grandfather Clock. Whole- 
sale catalogue of movements, kits, case 
plans 25¢. MASON and SULLIVAN, Nor- 
oton 24, Conn. 


NEW HEARING AIDS — ONLY $29.95. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. FREE Literature. 
CARY-SALES, Inverness, Florida. 


4 COMING WHIRLWIND to sweep this earth! 
Noah's flood in reverse! Send postcard for 
free Bible proof. DONALD BECKERS, Box 
2251, East Peoria, Illinois. 


SAVE: Legal \ Will Forms, Ne Lawyers, (2) 
$1.00. VALENTINE PRESS, New Braun- 


fels 46, Texas. 


YOUR BIRTH a rag te ATE 

ere. Write Lt. Col. 

(Ret), 218 Northwest 
homa City 3, Okla. 


KNIFE: Rancher’s pocket utility knife, 
est, flattest made, Razor sharp 3%” blade. 
Opens speedily, safety locked, $1.50. Free 
Knife List. LEN COMPANY, Box Y101, 
Bath Beach, Brooklyn 14, New York. 


BANISH ULCER PAINS $2.95 Booklet Guar- 
_anteed. RAY _ PIKE, Dewey, Oklahoma. 


LET us “HEL P YOU BRING VACATIONING 
Paying Guests to your farm. Write: FARM 
and COUNTRY SOJOURNS, Woburn, Mass. 


secured any- 
Percy W Newton 
28th Street, Okla- 


strong- 





WANTED Citrus groves, have ready buyers for 
young and producing groves, must be in 
Orange, Seminole, or Lake county. Write 
giving full particulars, and Legal description. 
RALPH FRANKS REALTOR, 234 Park Ave- 
nue N., Winter Park, Fla. 


BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 








PHOTOGRAPHY — 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 8466- 
E7, Kansas City 14, Missouri. 


MINK 


MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April 
delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink,” $1.00. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus 
Point, New York. 


TARPAULINS 


Highest quality, lowest prices for anything 
made of canvas. Call 2-0667 for free esti- 
mate. CREIGHTON BROTHERS, 701 E. 
Platt, Tampa, Florida. 


LIVESTOCK 


We hold the Ace!! Black Poland China and 
LANDRACE! 100 top sows. World famous 
Landrace boars: Blue Ribbon winning top 
son of $6,000.00 boar Bruntown Conquest, 
top son from Sisk’s World’s Record Litter, 
gain-tested son of Certified Meat Sire Por- 
ter’s Ace. All three proven meat-type hogs. 
Quantity orders trucked. Come visit. Over- 
night bunkhouse, free. TAYLOR BROTHERS 
PUREBRED SWINE BREEDERS, Alma, 
Georgia, Box 306, Phones 4891, 3611. 


DUROC BOARS and Gilts Sired by $4100.00 
Boar. Clarence Chappell, Belvidere, North 
Carolina. Phone 4978 Hertford. 























Wisconsin Holstein and “Guernsey cows and 
heifers direct from Wisconsin. Grade or 
Registered. Write, wire or phone G. J. 
STANCHFIELD, Phone WA 2-5264, 30 
Champion Ave., Fond du Lac, _Wisconsin. 


16 Registered Polled Hereford Bulls, 7-27 
months old. Calfhood vaccinated. Phone 
HU 3-6289, R. B. BRYAN, c/o Pine Ridge 
Ranch, Madison, Florida. 


ORDER Buyer — Now taking orders for fall 
delivery of Virginia Feeder and ,Stocker 
calves and yearlings. All breeds. Phone or 
write: B. A. RUCKER, JR., Rectortown, 
Virginia. Phone: Emerson 4-3305. 


FOR SALE 22 head registered Holstein heifers 
8 months to bred 2 year olds, by a son of 
Rockwood Rag Apple Righto who has the 
highest increase of any sire in dam daughter 
proof. HONEYDALE FARM, Poland, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


Bookfinding Our Specialty. Try Us. 
COCK, 412 Lulu, Wichita 11, Kansas. 


TIRES 


Aeroplane, Industrial, Boat trailer Tires, Labor 
Camp Supplies, Army Surplus. GREENS 
SURPLUS STORE, Ph. GL 8-3360, Box 295, 
Avon Park. Florida. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN | 


$3.00 hour omaeee —— assembling pump 
lamps _ spareti Simple, easy. Write: 
OUGOR ENTERPRISES, Caldwell 31, Ar- 
kansas. 











BAB- 











FLOWERS 

AZALEAS Large or Dwarf, org or one — 
—12 - $1.50; 48 - $5.0 100 - $9.5 
PAUL’S NURSERY, 709 ; 3s Street, 
Lakeland, Florida. 





IMPOTIEN Sultana 60 varieties, 10 different 

plants $2.00. 25 cuttings $2.00. 100 asst. 
cuttings $5.00. Sultana and Flower list 25¢. 
RIEBE’S, Elberta, Ala. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling 
enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
posteard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we've been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company, 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


DOGS—PETS 
Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 


Terriers, Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 
ley, Ala. 








Border Collie Puppies, Price $25.00. 
ENCE CHAPPELL, JR., Belvidere, 
Carolina. 


STRAIGHT COONERS, from the world’s oldest 
and largest Kennels. Combination Hounds, 
Rabbit, Fox, Beagles, Deerhounds, Bird Dogs. 
Puppies of all breeds. Prices reasonable. 
Trial. Free catalog. RACCOON MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS, Boaz, Alabama. 


BRASS DOG COLLAR Nameplates. Your name 
and address stamped Plainly 20¢ each, 6 for 
$1. Rivets free Postpaid. Write for Free 
Dogeollar Catalog. THE DOG COLLAR 
WORKS, Maysville, Georgia. 


CLAR- 
North 








SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. fer- 
ences required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 





Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 
Mink or Chinchillas for us. Write for free 
information. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 


Freedom, Pa. 
POULTRY 


Fighting Game Chickens, 20 varieties Pigeons. 
HASS PIGEON FARM, Bettendorf, Iowa. 











SELLE ELELE EEL EEE EES, 
Merry Christmas 
and a 
Prosperous New Year 
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FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 





1961 Outlook for All Fruits 


es PRODUCTION of all fruits 
may be larger in 1961 than in 1960 
when unfavorable weather reduced 
many crops, says Ben Pubols, econ- 
omist with the USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

With average weather next year, 
continues Pubols, increases can be 
expected in both the 1961 decidu- 
ous crop and the 1961-62 citrus 
crop. Total production of tree nuts 
probably will be above average, but 
not as large as this year’s near- 
record crop. 

Consumer demand for fresh and 
processed fruit in 1961, supported 
by continued high income, is ex- 
pected to equal that of this year. 

Demand for the 1961 deciduous 
fruit crop, not only by consumers 
but the processors, is expected to be 
good. While the level of prices re- 
ceived by growers for the crop 
probably will not be greately differ- 
ent from 1960, prices for individual 
kinds of fruit will tend to move 
in the opposite direction of pro- 
duction. 


Production of citrus fruit in pros- 
pect for 1960-61 is not greatly 
different from that of 1959-60, 
despite substantial hurricane losses 
in Florida. Pubols adds: 

The early, mid-season, and Navel 
orange crop is expected to be 
a little smaller than the 1959-60 
crop. That of grapefruit will be 
about the same as last season. 

Market prospects appear better 
than a year ago for oranges and at 
least as good for grapefruit for 
marketing during fall and winter. 
Movement of processed citrus, 
especially frozen orange concen- 
trate, from packers to the trade has 
been unusually large in the 1959-60 
season. 

Packers’ stocks of frozen orange 
concentrate are much smaller this 
fall than the heavy stocks of a year 
ago. This is expected to contribute 
to strong processor demand. 

Output of frozen deciduous fruits 
and berries (excluding juices ) may 
not be greatly different from 1959. 





NEW SEEDLESS ORANGE 
MATURING 
CONSISTENTLY 
MUCH EARLIER 
THAN ANYTHING KNOWN 
Dependable party of means desiring a 
highly profitable early fresh-fruit business 
might do well to investigate. Interested 
only in deal with large responsible grower 
on partnership basis controlling this most 
promising fruit ourselves. Opportunity for 

honest, fair individual. 

A Seedling disease-free variety. Excellent 
flavor. Passes well over Maturity Code 
requirements by September 17th. By Oc- 
tober 15 and before analyze—Acids 73— 
Solids 11.20—Ratios 14 to 17 to 1; Gal- 
lons juice per box 6.00 plus. Beautiful 
fruits; prolific. Can check fruits and 
Maturity Fruit Tests. 

CONTROL THIS MOST PROMISING 
FRUIT MEANS HIGH PREMIUMS AND 
NO FREEZE LOSSES, PLUS 100% CON 
SUMER SATISFACTION. NOTHING LIKE 
IT, AND AWAITING EXPLOITING. 


ROYAL PURPLE CITRUS 
RESEARCH NURSERY 


1224 Paimer Street Orlando, Florida 











December, 1960 


Among processed citrus juices in 
Florida in 1959-60, output of frozen 
orange concentrate was a little be- 
low the record in 1958-59. That of 
canned single-strength citrus juices, 
however, was up moderately. 


Smaller exports are expected for 
most U.S. fresh and processed fruits 
in 1960-61 than in 1959-60. Pubols 
says this will be largely the result 
of reductions in U.S. supplies. 

Demand for fresh and processed 
fruits in Western European coun- 
tries continues favorable. There 
were some reductions in import re- 
strictions in the summer and fall of 
1960. 

U.S. supplies of fresh and prox 


essed orange and grapefruit items 
are expected to remain unchanged. 
But it is anticipated that the 
Mediterranean and Southern Hemi- 
sphere supplies will increase, thus 
pointing to smaller U.S. exports 
than last year. 

Because of an increase in the 
quotas for dollar imports of canned 
fruits into the United Kingdom, ex- 
ports of canned deciduous fruits 
may be somewhat larger than last 
year. 


Now! A new quick-killing 
positive mite control for 
both oranges and grapefruit 


thion 
MITICIDE 


For long-lasting control of all the major mite pests on oranges 


ace | 


res 


and grapefruit including citrus red mite, rust mite, Texas citrus 
mite, and other mite species. 

Fully tested by citrus research specialists, this powerful new 
weapon against mites is made available commercially for the first 
time this season 


Economical - 1 has proven itself an outstandingly effective 
miticide—yet it ae costs you less and can save you money on 
application. Because it can be applied on both oranges and grape- 
fruit, Ethion saves by simplifying your program. And its extended 


residual activity spreads your spray dollars. 


Harmless to Fruit—Ethion has no ill effect on developing fruit or 
foliage. It allows the fruit to develop fully and naturally for 
bumper crops with no spray damage. 


Feed treated pulp— When Ethion is used according to label direc- 
tions, treated pulp may be used for animal feeds. 


Clean up mites fast — and keep them out; rely on this powerful 
new material. Fast-acting, long-lasting, gentle to your crop—new 


Ethion 


Technical Chemicals Department * Niagara Chemical Division * Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, Middleport, New York 


cS) 

















Farm f Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. 








A Victory that Could Be Won 


J, srt A few years ago, 


tuberculosis seemed destined to be 
a perpetual blight on humanity. 
But this dreaded once 
called the “white plague,” can now 
be eradicated 

Great advances in medical and 
bacteriological] have pro- 
vided the tools to fashion this vic- 
tory. Success, however can be 
gained only by waging a long and 
strenuous battle against this disease 
and using all the scientific weapons 
now available. 

Tuberculosis is known to 
been present among the ancient 
men of prehistoric times. It has 
been handed down, through suc- 
cessive generations, to us today. 

But tuberculosis is not, as com- 
monly believed, an inherited dis- 
ease. Admittedly, it occurs fre- 
quently in several members of one 
family; this is primarily because the 
infection is passed on within the 
home. 


disease, 


science 


have 


Cause of the disease is a club- 
shaped germ called the “tubercle 
bacillus.” Extremely resistant to 
heat, cold, and most chemicals, 
these bacteria have the faculty of 
living for long periods in a dormant 
stage 

Ordinarily, the germ is trans- 
mitted from one person to another 
through the respiratory passages of 
nose and throat. Bacteria are car- 
ried in exhaled air and in sputum. 
Most commonly, these bacteria 
attack the lungs but they can 
spread to any part of the body. 

When these bacteria set up an 
infection in the lungs, one of two 
things may result: 

Generally, the individual’s body 


resistance is great enough so that 
the infection is confined. A layer 
of calcium is formed around the 
infection, sealing it off. Though the 
germs still live, they can do no 
harm unless at a later date—as a 
result of other illnesses or prolonged 
overwork—body resistance is low- 
ered. Then the germs may be able 
to escape through the calcium wall 
around them and invade nearby 
lung tissue. 

In other cases, persons with 
lowered body resistance who are 
repeatedly and overwhelmingly in- 
fected (through contact with some- 
one who has active tuberculosis ) 
may then develop the active disease 
too. Then they can infect others 
around them. Unfortunately, the 
disease often is well advanced be- 
fore the sufferer is aware of being 
unwell and seeks medical attention. 


Improved housing, more favor- 
able working conditions, better 
diets, better habits of personal 
hygiene, better health departments, 
and advances in medical diagnosis 
and treatment—all of these have 
combined to make tuberculosis a 
much less prevalent disease today 
than it was 100 years ago. 

A century ago, about 400 persons 
in every 100,000 of population died 
of tuberculosis each year. This 
dropped to 200 deaths in 100,000 
persons about 50 years ago; today 
the death rate is about 9.1 persons 
per 100,000. 

But these impressive statistics 
should not give us a false sense of 
security. It is estimated that in the 
United States today there are close 
to a half-million cases of active 
tuberculosis. In addition, there are 


about 800,000 former sufferers who 
now have inactive cases. 

Moreover, some 41 million Amer- 
icans—about one of every four— 
have positive skin tests for tuber- 
culosis. A positive skin test indi- 
cates that the person (a) has been 
infected with the tuberculosis germ 
at some time in his life and (b) 
carries the living germs within his 
body, though he may not be sick 
with an active case of the disease. 

These 41 million persons repre- 
sent a potential threat. Some of 
them, under conditions of lowered 
body resistance, will develop active 
infections. 

Such persons are then in a haz- 
ardous position, not only for them- 
selves but also in terms of possible 
infection of those around them. It 
is the unrecognized and untreated 
active case which is the major cause 
of the spread of the disease in the 
population. 


Diagnosis of active tuberculosis, 
however, no longer is the devastat- 
ing blow it once was. TB patients 
can be given much encouragement 
because of recent advances in treat- 
ment and control of the disease. 

Bed rest still is a primary factor 
in effective treatment. Yet, in most 
cases, hospitalization for many 
months or years no longer is neces- 
sary. 

On the other hand, the bed rest 
required is best given in a sanatar- 
ium, where special nursing and 
medical care can be provided. This 
temporary isolation (while the 
disease is being brought under con- 
trol) also protects the patient’s 
family and friends from exposure to 
the disease. 

Periods of hospitalization are 
shorter these days because of three 
drugs—streptomycin, PAS, and iso- 
niazid—which are now being used 
against the tubercle bacillus with 
great effectiveness. Frequently, 
these medicines are given in 
combination. 

These drugs, individually or in 
combination, do not destroy the 
germ itself. Their effect is to pre- 
vent the multiplication and spread- 
ing of the germ, thereby giving the 
victim's body a chance to build up 
resistance to the infection. 


Eradication of tuberculosis in the 
United States depends upon a fight 


pressed forward on several fronts: 

..- Detection, isolation, and 
treatment of all persons who are 
actively infected with the disease. 

... Close observation, by periodic 
lung X-rays, of persons who show 
positive skin tests. 

. Early detection of all new 
cases through widespread use of the 
skin test and chest X-rays. 

... Adequate continued follow- 
up physical, laboratory, and X-ray 
alien of persons with newly dis- 
covered positive skin tests. 

Because active tuberculosis most 
often occurs in the older age group, 
annual chest X-rays of persons in 
this group could do much to push 
toward victory over this disease. 

Many hospitals already follow 
this practice and make routine 
chest X-rays of all patients over 40, 
regardless of what condition 
brought them to the hospital. This 
practice not only finds unsuspected 
cases of tuberculosis, it also locates 
unsuspected lung tumors and heart 
abnormalities so they may be 
brought under treatment. 

In younger persons, many of 
whom never have contacted tuber- 
culosis, the use of the skin test often 
is more feasible and less costly. 
This is a simple test which can be 
carried out in any doctor’s office. 


Tuberculosis eradication thus re- 
quires both individual and com- 
munity-wide cooperation. The 
National Tuberculosis Association 
and its local chapters, working in 
conjunction with health depart- 
ments, have been active in the work 
of skin testing and chest X-raying 
on a broadscale basis. 

Every person can help in this 
battle by supporting the tubercu- 
losis association’s Christmas Seal 
program. The money raised by the 
sale of seals is used to press for- 
ward the work of research and 
tuberculosis detection. 

Individual citizens also can help 
by supporting and encouraging 
community programs for the detec- 
tion of unsuspected cases. 

The fight against tuberculosis is 
a battle of the many, not of the few. 
To be successfully concluded, it 
requires the support of all our 
people. Years may be required . . 
but a final victory over tubercu- 
losis can be won. 
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Try the country’s 
most wanted 
low-cost Diesel 


Put a new International® B-275 
to test. See why it outworks 
... outsaves all other 


2-3-plow Diesel tractors 


Put the new International B-275 through its paces! 
See why so many profit-minded farmers prefer this 
tractor to all other 2-3-plow Diesels. 

Test its power on your toughest job! Prove that 
the B-275 has greater lugging ability than all other 
2-3-plow Diesels. See how positive differential lock 
turns wheel slip into money-saving grip. Check the 
B-275’s unmatched comfort and convenience . . . its 
most useful 3-point hitch. Measure economy. An 
hour behind the wheel will prove the B-275 outper- 
forms all other Diesels in its class. 

Check the extra-rugged construction of the B-275. 
From front to rear, this tractor offers unmatched 
strength for longest service at lowest cost. Compare 
price. You’ll find the money-making, penny-pinching 
B-275 is priced with the lowest, yet gives you today’s 
greatest value in a 2-3-plow Diesel tractor. 


Championship Power. First, third, and 
seventh place winners in the 1960 World Plowing 
Contest, Rome, Italy, used the famous B-275. 
Rugged, extremely economical 4-cylinder engine 
starts directly on Diesel fuel, delivers over 34 
pto hp, more than 30 drawbar hp.* 


Positive Differential Lock. Just press the 
convenient pedal with your right heel to turn 
wasteful slip into money-saving grip. Positive 
differential lock couples rear axle shafts to- 
gether to give the positive drive of a straight- 


through axle .. . saves time, tires, and fuel. 


Trade now for your new B-275 and 
pocket extra cash. See your Interna- 
tional Harvester dealer. Get full details 
on IH Early Trader’s Bonus. The sooner 


you trade ... the more you save! 


*Horsepower corrected to standard 











Eight Forward Speeds. From less than one 
to over 14 mph, the B-275 provides the right 
pace for every job. Gear selection is simple, al- 
most effortless thanks to convenient arrangement 
of controls ... progressive shift pattern... and 
short lever travel. 


Constant-Running PTO. Easy-pressure, two- 
stage clutch gives you precise control of all 
power-driven equipment. You can stop the trac- 
tor...keep the pto running... by depressing 
the clutch part way ... stop both tractor and pto 
by pushing clutch pedal all the way down. 


. oe * acd { . 
PARTS and SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE , 


@ 1H Parts Depots 
@ Dot represents 10 dealers 


5,000 dealers backed 
by 12 parts depots 
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MEET OUR *4 MILLION SALESMEN 





Here they stand The very best trees that can be 
jrown—free of the viruses, psorosis and xyloporosis—with State Plant Board 
registration to prove it. Give a chance to introduce you. Call us for an 


row after row 2 mile long 


appointment 


All mmercial varieti« n all major rootstocks. Prices start at $1.40 for regular 
buds. All registered buds a flat $2.00 on orders of 100 or more. Special quota 
»PECIAL several thousand extra large Hamlin, Pineapple and 

3 on rough lemon still available for replant 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL OR WRITE 


WARD'S NURSERY, INC. 


GLENDALE 3-4657 BOX 846 AVON PARK 
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ADD “STICK-TO-IT-IVENESS” TO YOUR SPRAYS 
WITH PLYAC® POLYETHYLENE SPREADER-STICKER! 
Amazing new PLYAC makes sprays stick better and last longer— 
even in rainy weather! Result: PLYAC increases spray effective- 
ness! You can stretch the time between sprays . . . do less re- 
spraying . . . save time and money! 

PLYAC is a non-oil product in easy-to-use liquid form. You can 
add it to wettable powders, sprays and emulsifiable concentrates. 
Only 2 to 4 ozs. are needed for each 100 gals. of spray mixture. 

See what a profitable difference new PLYAC spreader-sticker 
can make in your sprays this season! 











3 Ways better! 


1. More effective control! General Chemical 
TEDION now brings to citrus growers a new de- 
gree of mite control—including most “resistant” 
strains which other miticides can’t kill! 


2. Longer lasting! One application of General 
Chemical TEDION controls mites on citrus trees 
for several weeks. You spray less often... save 
time and money! 


3. Low toxicity! General Chemical TEDION is 
relatively harmless to beneficial insects . . . has 
low toxicity to workers and warm-blooded ani- 
mals. What’s more, TEDION’s low residue level, 
established at 2 ppm, gives it a wide safety 


Mutual Hopes Plastic Juicer 
Will Boost Fresh Orange Sales 


Wi pleased with the success 


of its specially designed spoon for 
eating fresh grapefruit, Florida 
Citrus Mutual is merchandising 
another handy gadget in the hopes 
of boosting the sale of Florida 
oranges in fresh form. 

Toward this end, Mutual has 
introduced a new juicer to replace 
arduous hand-squeezing methods. 
Made of colorful plastic, the rugged 
juicer is heat-resistant enough to be 
put into an automatic dishwasher. 

Robert W. Rutledge, Mutual 
executive vice president, sees the 
juicer as an _ important new 
project in the big cooperative’s 
effort to help a fresh fruit market 
which has shown lagging tenden- 
cies in recent years. He asserts: 

“Introduction of this new juicer 
will add impetus to Mutual’s con- 
tinuing campaign to expand the 
national sales of fresh Florida 
oranges and grapefruit. The Flor- 
ida grower needs to sell a large 
part of his crop in fresh form to 
maintain a proper balance for in- 
suring the best economic utiliza 
tion of the over-all Florida citrus 
crop.” 

Although designed primarily for 
oranges, the new juicer has been 






NOCK GENERAL CHEMICAL 


| TEDION 


Teolale(-lamt-t-jilaleMasliifet(e(-s 


found equally efficient in juicing 
grapefruit. 


Even before its formal introduc 
tion, the new gadget was “selling 
like hot cakes,” according to Her 
man F. Steele, Mutual assistant 
general manager who has charge 
of promoting both the grapefruit 
spoon and the juicer. 

Millions of coupons are being 
printed and will be furnished with 
out cost to fresh fruit shippers 
handlers, and others for inclusion 
in their shipments. This method 
of promotion proved highly effec- 
tive with the grapefruit spoon. 

The juicer will sell for an even 
dollar, postpaid, to any place in 
the United States. As with the 
grapefruit spoon, the juicer project 
is a self-liquidating but non-profit 
operation. 

“We are not interested in mak 
ing money on the juicer,” Steel 
emphasizes, “only in getting as 
many of them into the hands of 
housewives as possible—so _ th 


housewives will then go out and 
buy some fresh Florida citrus to 
use with the juicer.” 

Rutledge told his board of dire 
tors that the dollar would enal 










factor in dried citrus pulp used for cattle feed 


See your dealer now for General Chemical 
TEDION. This amazingly effective citrus miti- 


cide is available in 25% wettable powder in a 


wide variety of package sizes to fit your spray 
tanks. It requires no special handling proce- 
dures or equipment... 


is compatible with all 


common insecticides. You can use it on both field 
and nursery stock. 


llied 
hemical 





GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


211 East Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fila. 
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SOME GROWERS WILL DO MOST ANYTHING to promote Florida citrus. A case in point 
is W. R. McMullen, Hillsborough County citrus producer and president of the Florida Citrus 
Nurserymen’s Association, who (above center) last month showed Californians Paul W. Moore 
(left) and W. P. Bitters how to juice Florida fruit. McMullen warned his sceptical “pupils” the 
juicer would work on Florida citrus only. Moore, a nurseryman from Thermal, and Bitters, 
Riverside Citrus Experiment Station horticulturist, addressed the Florida Citrus Nurserymen’s 
Institute in early November. Both the Californians and other program speakers were given 
juicers by Florida Citrus Mutual. 


Mutual to just “break even.” This 
is the same way the grapefruit 
spoon promotion was operated, the 


dollar charged for four spoons rep- 
resenting the exact cost and post- 


age. 





Lending a hand, the 
Florida Citrus will 
give the new juicer a boost in its 
national advertising. This will be 
similar to the important help it 
gave the grapefruit spoon 

Effective December 1, the com 
mission included the juicer coupons 
in its national newspaper advertis 
ing. Furthermore, the commission 
is boosting the new juicer through 
its large force of 


helpful 


Commission 


merchandising 


men and other promotional activi- 
ties. 

Incidentally, the new gadget is 
so extremely rugged that one of 
Steele’s favorite stunts is to dem- 
onstrate the juicer’s strength by 
standing on it. 

Any Floridian desiring one of 
the new juicers may obtain it by 
sending a dollar to Mutual in 


Lakeland. 


Mixed goods con- 
taining Hi-D are 
loaded in bulk 
transport for 
delivery to a large 
Florida grower. 


THE BEST MIXED 
FERTILIZERS MADE 


CONTAIN Bg-i> 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Hi-D — there is no other ammonium 
nitrate like it! That’s why practically 
: , every fertilizer manufacturer in Flor- 
— wee . » & . ida uses it. 
Labels that get seen! That’s what a . Hi-D is made by an exclusive pat- 
every successful shipper wants. ented process which results in spe- 
Labels aren't seen over the buyer's cial-shape granules that assure the 
desk — they must be seen from a distance most accurate distribution of nitro- 
where a strong, bright label does , 
the best job. gen throughout the mix. Strong and 
Florida Grower Press labels are de- of unusually high density, Hi-D gran- 
signed for the greatest visibility under ules resist break-up during handling. 
the poorest lighting conditions. And Hi-D does not gum-up, won't 
For labels, ‘advertising material, clog, cake or bridge. It always flows 
bookkeeping forms, and other printing freely — even on hot, sticky days. 
needs, F GP is as\close as the nearest Mixed goods containing Hi-D fur- 
‘phone. Dial Tampa 8-1885 for a nish the two types of nitrogen crops 
Grower representative do best on—nitrate nitrogen for strong 
early growth and ammonia nitrogen 
for sustained follow-up feeding. 
Nitrogen — the heart of the harvest. 
In mixed goods — there is no other 
ammonium nitrate like Hi-D! 


FLORIDA 





COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS 
CORPORATION 
550 Glenn St., SW 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Setting the Record Straight 


6.’ [. 
OO LITTLE, too late” is the 


reason grove owners received poor 
results following zineb applications 
for rust mite control on citrus this 
past summer. 

In other words, the poor results 


yee 
“AE 


# a4 0 
Sa «x 


assistant 


were due to time and environ- 
mental factors, not to the material, 
according to William H. Mathews, 
horticulturist with the 
Florida Agricultural Extension 


Service. 


Buyer's-eye view of S-P-M citrus quality 


better color...thinner rind...more vitamins in the juice 


That’s what buyers see in samples picked from trees nourished by Sul-Po-Mag. 
Citrus trees “like” what they get from Sul-Po-Mag 
produces fruit of exceptionally good quality. Tests prove that, with adequate mag- 
nesium, rinds are thinner... color is brighter (inside and out) ...and sugar and vita- 
min content of the juice are greatly increased. With Sul-Po-Mag, yields are greater 
too. Water-soluble Sul-Po-Mag stays in grove soils all season long... slowly releases 
magnesium nutrition for better tree health and higher fruit quality. Next time you buy 


fertilizer, ask for Sul-Po-Mag. 


SPM-11-01 


Many growers let the rust mite 
population become too high before 
beginning to spray, the specialist 
said last month. Also, many did 
not give their trees a sufficient 
spray cover when they did make 
application. 

Zineb is not a fumigant, Math- 
ews points out; therefore it must 
make contact with the rust mite 
to give control. This requires com- 
plete coverage of foliage and fruit. 


Further complicating this year’s 


Florida state inspector checks the size 
and grade of a Sul-Po-Mag grown orange. 
Inspections prove the better-quality orange 
is the one that gets its share of magnesium. 


water-soluble magnesium that 


MV PAY TL ORY 


Quolity fertilizer 
containing 

combination of 
readily available 
mognesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 


Su/l-Po-Mag 








This seal is your assurance 
of extra-value fertilizer 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER: SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*TRADEMARK 


rust mite problem was a different 
population cycle. 

During the first three summers 
of general zineb usage, the rust 
mite population rose rather quickly 
to a peak in July. Then, just as 
rapidly, it dropped to a low level. 

This year, the natural rise began 
in June and did not peak until 
August. Furthermore, the popula- 
tion remained high through most 
of September. 

Consequently, a zineb spray ap- 
lied for rust mite control at the 
usual time in July was losing its 
effectiveness just as the mite pop- 
ulation was beginning to increase. 
This combination of circum- 
stances has led many growers to 
believe zineb has lost its effective- 
ness against rust mites. 

“Such a conclusion,” maintains 
Mathews, “does not take all the 
facts into consideration.” 

Zineb—applied at the correct 
time and with sufficient coverage— 
still rates as the best material as 
far as length of rust mite control 
is concerned, Mathews declares. 
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RANHAM inc. 
FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 











Phone GArden 4-7121 
400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
MINIMUM LOAN $15,000 


Terms as long as 20 years 








Orchard Heaters 


New & Used 
Limited Supply Available 
CALIFORNIA HEATER CO. 


1511 West 2nd St P.O. Box 957 
Pomona, Calif 
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Rural Development 


At present, it has a_ storage 
capacity of 88,000 bushels—with 
36,000 more under construction and 
another 36,000-bushel tank planned 
for this year. By the beginning of 
the 1961 harvest, the plant is ex- 
pected to have a capacity of 300,- 
000 bushels. 

Future plans call for a small 
grain drying plant to handle oats, 
wheat, rye, lupine, indigo, and 
grass seed; 40 to 50,000 bushel ear 
corn storage capacity and a feed 
mill; and possibly a cooperative 
feed lot operation. 

Present facilities consist of an 
office and scales building, where 
trucks weighing up to 100,000 
pounds can be checked through and 
moisture and _ foreign matter 
checked . . . a dump pit and elec- 
tric hoist for emptying trucks .. . 
cleaning and handling equipment 
capable of removing noxious weed 
seed and other foreign matter from 
2,000 bushels per hour...a dryer 
handling 1,000 bushels per hour 

. one large and four small stor- 
age tanks ... 10-bushel automatic 
batch scales . . . a railroad siding 
for four boxcars . . . equipment for 
mechanically handling the corn 
from the time it is dumped in the 
pit until it is loaded into boxcars 
or trucks . . . a bagging building 
for sacking any corn wanted in 
sacks. 

All of this is on 16% acres of 
land just north of Live Oak. 


Farmers are paid from 10 to 15 
cents a bushel less than the support 
yrice for their corn when they de- 
iver it at the elevators. 

With the batch scales, the plant 
can weigh out corn that is piped 
directly into boxcars and _ trucks. 
Any purchaser who wants some 
sacked corn can get it at the bag- 
ging building, where automatic 
operations make fast work. 

Most of the corn is sold to feed 
companies in the north Georgia 
broiler area. Some goes to feed 
mills in Tampa and elsewhere. 

“Suwannee is already a leading 
swine-producing county,” says 
County Agent Crews. “More people 
are becoming interested in feeding 
cattle. We want to keep some grain 
and feed for our own animals, so 
the corporation is considering put- 
ting in a feed mill.” 

Farmers and business men of the 
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“That's a tractor of a 
color.” 


different 
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Continued from Page 23) 


county have joined hands through 
the Rural Development Program to 
advance the agriculture and the 
business—to say nothing of the in- 
come—of Suwannee County. Simi- 
lar accomplishments are being 
registered in Washington and other 
counties . . . with more progress 
to come. 
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Grub Control Method Tested 


A “pouR-ON method of treat- 


ing cattle for grubs has been devel- 
oped by scientists William R. 
Rogoff and P. H. Kohler of the 
South Dakota Experiment Station, 
Brookings. 

The new technique consists of 
pouring Roulene—a new chemical 
not yet in public use—on the backs 


¢LANOSE and SCAB CONTROL— 





of cattle for systemic control of 
grubs. The Roulene is absorbed | 
the animal and distributed throug 
the blood stream. 

While it is believed the animal 
rapidly eliminates the chemical, it 
has not yet been cleared by the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 





Here’s Extra Spray Value For You! 


Calumet brown Copper Oxide provides: 


MAXIMUM DISEASE CONTROL—to growers 
throughout Florida on both citrus and vegetable 
farms. As a fungicide Calumet brown Copper 
Oxide effectively controls both melanose and 
scab in citrus groves. Authorities approve this new 
brown oxide by Calumet as an ideal form of 


EAS 
cA 


Copper for Florida spray programs. 


GREATER PLANT SAFETY—because it 
neutral copper and does not cause plant injury. 
Low solubility and simplicity of its chemical com- 
position reduces injurious reaction on plants. 


MINIMUM RESIDUB—due to highly concen- 
trated form of copper (75% metallic). This means 
less material is required for the same protection 
of trees and plants. Build-up of residue on foliage 
is kept to a minimum. One pound of Calumet 


<ep 


@ Calumet Hecla, Inc. 


LOW 


is a 


COST—because 
economical and lowest cost coppers available 
for spraying programs. 


brown Copper Oxide gives the same protection 
as 1%2 pounds of ordinary fixed coppers. 


SIER HANDLING— because it is concentrated. 
There is less material to buy, handle and store in 
the warehouse and on the job. Spray tank, nozzle 
clogging and pump wear is minimized. 


it is one of the most 





Your 





agricultural 
will be pleased to be of help to you in 
planning an effective spray program 
and in securing the maximum benefits 
from Calumet brown Copper Oxide. 


chemical supplier 








THE BROWN COPPER FOR BETTER CROPS 


CALUMET DIVISION 





3 CALUMET AVENUE « CALUMET, MICHIGAN 

















Another DeKalb Research FIRST! 


TREMOR-PROTECTED 


Qxaew. GCHIX! 


DEKALB TEST ON 

BREEDING FLOCKS 
STOPS NEEDLESS 
CHIX LOSSES 


ASR LE - : 
cy 4 


A revolutionary new test, a product of 
DeKalb Research, now makes sure that the DeKalb Chix you 
buy are immune to the costly chick killer, Epidemic Tremors. 
Developed by Dr. J. R. E. Taylor (photo below), this test deter- 
mines which hatching flocks are Tremor-Susceptible. Thus, DeKalb 
Chix hatched from flocks showing immunity, are ‘‘Tremor- 
Protected”’. . . the first such baby chix to be offered America’s 
Poultrymen. Buy DEKALB CHIX .. . bred to LIVE—LAY 
and PAY! 


NEw, SURE TEST 
DE =VELOPED py 
KALB SCIENTIST 


DeKalb’s test for ““Tremor-Protected”’ 
Chix consists of innoculating eggs from 
hatching flocks with live Tremor or- 
ganisms and incubating them for 18 
days (photo at left). Eggs from immune 
flocks will contain normal, fully de- 
veloped embryos (see photo iower left), 
while eggs from susceptible flocks have 
shrunken, deformed embryos (left in 
same photo). 


NORSAL 4 Embryos in photo at left show results 
of DeKalb test for tremors. Normal 
embryo (right) is from immune flock 
while the embryo from susceptible 
hatching flock eggs (left) is shrunken 
and deformed. 
DEKALB TESTS HATCHING FLOCKS AND ASKS 
DEKALB ASSOCIATE HATCHERIES TO HATCH 
ONLY FROM THOSE WHICH ARE IMMUNE 


CALL OR SEE ONE OF THESE DEKALB 
ASSOCIATE HATCHERIES FOR DEKALB CHIX: 


Henry F. Smith Farm & Hatchery, Inc., Hilliard 
Tri-States Hatcheries, Inc., Graceville 
Brandenburg Hatchery, Dunedin 
Check-R-Board, Palatka 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


s of DeKalb Seed Corn. DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


Commerical Producers and Distributor 


the the 
QUALITY Size” 
You Want You Want 


Seed 


QUANTITY 
You Want 


Eggs The nation’s laying flock set 

a new record in the rate of 
lay per bird in September. The 
flock, however, was 4% smaller 
than a year earlier. 

An 11% reduction in the number 
of pullets on farms indicates that 
the laying flock will continue small- 
er than a year earlier through mid- 


1961. 


ed to be noticeably smaller 
Hog slaughter was expect- 
this fall than last. March-May far- 
rowings, which provide the bulk of 
fall slaughter supplies, were 13% 
smaller than a year earlier. 

While seasonal price declines are 
likely this fall, they are expected 
to be smaller than usual. In fact, 
hog prices may fluctuate within a 
relatively narrow range this fall 
and winter. 


Hogs 


Cattle prices are expected 
to hold near current levels. 
Slaughter this fall will be larger 
than last. 

Grass cattle slaughter will prob- 
ably be up significantly. Fed cattle 
marketings, however, may not gain 
much over a year earlier. 

Supplies of red meat, though 
increasing seasonally, will be small- 
er than last fall... with the drop 
in pork offsetting the increase for 


beef. 


Cattle 


The early and mid-season 
orange crop is 2% smaller 
than last year but 2% above aver- 
age. Production in Florida is up 
from last year, despite damage 
from hurricane Donna. 

Grapefruit production is expect- 
ed to be slightly above last year, 
Nevertheless, that will be 2% below 
average. 


Fruit 


If current production 
prospects materialize, 
prices received by 
fresh market vegetables this fall 
are expected to average moderate- 
ly below those of last year. 


Vegetables 


Feed prices probably will 
continue a little lower this 
fall and winter than those in the 


Feed 


“IT want you to meet my incu- 
bator.” 


farmers for 


same period of 1959-60. The total 
corn supply of a little over 6 mil- 
lion bushels is 2% larger than in 
1959 although the crop is 2% small- 
er than last year. 

Grain production is expected to 
fall only a little below the 1959 
peak. 


Broiler chick replace- 


ments recently have been 
15 to 20% above 1959. 


Broilers 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: The above was adapted 
from the “Agricultural Situation” 
issued in November by the USDA.) 


READY 
FOR 
1961! 
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PRODUCTION 
245-280 EGGS 


(HEN-DAY RATE) 
L to 18 months of age of 





EGG SIZE 


SF 


average for laying yeor 


| 70% LARGE or EXTRA LARGE) 


258 '2 


ounces 





LIVABILITY 
' EXCELLEWT 


especially for adult birds 











This outstanding 
new Kimberchik 
is available in 
commercial 
, quantities. Arrange 
i “3 an early profit 
‘ ,¥ test under your 
Xf we own management 
and local market 


i mets! ad 
. conditions. 


K-155 


Kincber CH KS. 


F.tting companion to the 
popular K-137 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS 


BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 

Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fla. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


AUTHORIZED 
bal ‘ 
ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 


Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
Telephone 8-1885 
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Monthly Beef Production Cost 


M ONTHLY cost of beef produc- 


tion, a Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station study has found, is $99 
per mother cow. 

This total figure includes inter- 
est on investment, operator's labor, 
depreciation, and all other annual 
costs. With an average yearly beef 
production of 378 pounds per cow 
and the $99 figure, the rancher 
would have to receive slightly more 
than 26 cents per pound to break 
even. 

Deducting the labor charge, the 
study showed, the cost per cow 
would be $82. This cost would be 
covered if the farmer receives 21.5 
cents per pound of beef. 

Excluding interest on invest- 
ment, cost of production would be 
$65. The farmer breaking even 
would have to receive slightly 
more than 17 cents per pound. 

When labor and interest are both 


excluded, the cost of production 


per cow would be $47. In this 
case, the break-even price would 
be 12.5 cents per pound. 
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“Cuke” 


Florida’s 


Order Terminated 


federal marketing 
agreement and order program for 
cucumbers was terminated early 
last month. The program, in effect 
since 1957, had regulated the hand 
ling of cucumbers in Florida south 
and east of the Suwannee River. 

The USDA revealed that termin- 
ation of the order was favored by 
76% of the growers voting and 
63% of the volume represented in 
a recent referendum. Only 23% 
of the known commercial cucum- 
ber growers in the area partici- 
pated in the voting. 





Raise MORE PROFITABLE. Calves! 
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is a proved X-CEL product devel- 


= ‘kson Grain and Carnation-Albers Research Farms 
arming in Florida more profitable for you. 


It combines high quality grains and minerals with 25 per cent 


world-famous ¢ 


calf Manna, and eliminates the need for feeding a 


calf-developing ration plus Calf Manna after weaning. 


X-CEL GROW-N-SHOW is a superior two-feeds-in-one ration 
that contains all the essential nutrients needed by Florida calves 


for thrifty, 
horses, 
show animals. 

Get the 
X-Cel feed man. 


sturdy growth. 


animals! 


XCEL 


SINCE 
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GROW-N-SHOW 


It is also an excellent ration for 


and a fine supplement for conditioning and finishing 


story today! See your friendly 


He'll show you how X-CEL GROW-N-SHOW 


can save you time and labor- 


help you raise more profitable 


JACKSON GRAIN CO. 
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STOCKMEN! 


BOOST WEIGHT GAINS 
UP TO 10% 
INCREASE HIDE VALUES 
AS MUCH AS 100% 


WITH John BEAN 
HIGH PRESSURE SPRAYING 


Insect pests can eat up your livestock profits unless you've learned the benefits 
of John Bean high pressure spraying. Evidence proves that high pressure spray- 
ing of livestock can easily increase hide value 100 per cent and increase daily 
weight gain by a quarter of a pound or more per head. High pressure drives the 
spray through thick, matted hair . . . thoroughly wets the hide for most effective 
treatment. There's no rough handling, no cause for injury or excited livestock. 
When you consider your small investment in a John Bean high pressure sprayer, 
you can't afford NOT to do the best livestock spraying job possible. See your 
John Bean dealer 


CHOICE OF MOUNTING TYPES 


including skid and trailer 
mountings, engine or power 
take-off driven. 


SELECT THE PUMP CAPACITY, TANK SIZE YOU REQUIRE 


You can choose the sprayer to fit your exact spraying requirements from 
the complete John Bean line. Pump capacity, tank size, mounting, acces- 
sories are a matter of choice. Pump capacities available from 3 to 60 g.p.m., 
pressures up to 800 p.s.i. Tank sizes from 10 to 1000 gallons. 


ALL AROUND VERSATILITY ...NO IDLE TIME FOR 
YOUR John BEAN HIGH PRESSURE SPRAYER 


You'll spread the cost of your John Bean sprayer over a wide range of 
spraying applications around the farm and ranch. No other equipment 
can do so many jobs so well 


SPRAY TREES PROTECT GARDENS KILL FLIES, 


MOSQUITOES 


EMERGENCY FIRE 
PROTECTION 


CONTROL WEEDS, BRUSH * CLEAN IMPLEMENTS * DISINFECT BUILDINGS 
SPRAY ROW CROPS * CONTROL ROAD DUST 





ENGINEERED FOR TOP YIELDS 


DESIGNED — INSTALLED to fit your 


soil, terrain, crops and water supply 


GUARANTEED by a nationwide organ- 
ization with unequalled technical assist- 
ance. 


as A hd 
EGISTERP 
REGISTERED for your protection. ¥ » 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
FOR DEMONSTRATION PROOF, SEE YOUR 


S}, ¥% 
DEALER OR CONTACT 7UR-RAN 


Speed Sprayer Plant, Orlando, Fla. 


ALSO ASK ABOUT BOLENS: America’s Finest Seithinn Power Equipment — 
Rotary Tillers, Garden Tractors, Mowers 





VISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LANSING 


fe 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 


MICHIGAN * ORLANDO, FLORIDA « 
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Nuw Social Security rules may 


make it easier tor you, or someone 
vou know, to draw retirement bene- 
fits. 

Here's a case in point: The num- 
ber of quarters of “coverage” need- 
ed under Social Security to be elli- 
gible for benefits has been reduced 
by about one-third. 

Previously, in order to collect a 
retirement pension, an individual 
had to have paid into the program 
during half of the quarters between 
1951 and the time he reached re- 
tirement age. That requirement has 
now been reduced to one third of 
the quarters since 1951. 

Under the old farmer 
due to reach retirement age in the 


rules, a 





Social Security and the Farmer: 


Drawing Retirement Benefits 


last half of 1961 would have need- 
ed 19 quarters of coverage. Now 
he will need only 12 quarters to 
draw benefits. 

Many farmers are continuing to 
work past retirement age in order 
to build up enough coverage to 
qualify for benefits. So pass the 
tip along; they may find that, un 
der the new regulations, they al- 
ready have sufficient coverage. 

One more change in the Social 
Security rule book: 

The requirement that an indi- 
vidual covered by Social Security 
must be 50 years of age or older 
to qualify for disability benefits 
has now been eliminated. There's 


no longer any age restriction. 



























Precedent-Shattering President 


Fi. THE FIRST TIME in its 73 years, the Florida State Horticultural Society 
has elected a woman as president of the 1,400-member organization. She 
is Mrs. Ruth Wedgworth of Belle Glade. Known throughout the South as 
one of Florida’s outstanding farmers, her interests encompass vegetables 
and cattle. 

Mrs. Wedgworth was chosen to succeed W. L. (Tommy) Thompson, 
Lake Alfred, during the group’s October 25-27 annual meeting in Tampa. 
Shown with her are reelected officers R. R. Reed of Tampa (left), treas- 
urer, and Dr. Ernest Spencer of Bradenton, secretary. Also, Ralph P 
Thompson and W. I. Tait, both of Winter Haven, were respectively 
reelected to the posts of publications secretary and editing secretary. 

New sectional vice presidents heading up the Society's five divisions 
are: Citrus—C. R. Starns, Lake Alfred; Vegetables—Dr. V. F. Nettles, 
Gainesville; Processing—Gray Singleton, Lakeland; Ornamentals—Dr. 
Lorne A. McFadden, Homestead, and Krome Memorial—Roy Harkness, 
Homestead. 

Some 102 papers dealing with all phases of the Society's interests were 
presented at the 1960 meeting. These will be recorded in a book, Pro- 
ceedings of the Florida State Horticultural Society, which is available to 
members only. 











the leading strain for green-wrap 
shipping offered exclusively by- 


THE KILGORE SEED COMPANY 


A division of Asgrow Seed Company 

Florida distributors for ASGROW seeds — Main office: Plant City 
Stores at: Belle Glade * Fort Myers * Gainesville * Homestead * Miami * Ocala * Pahokee 
Palmetto * Pompano Beach * Sanford » Vero Beach * Wauchula * West Palm Beach 
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DITHANE M-22 


Now, more than ever, DITHANE M-22 is your most effective protection against tomato diseases, | DITHANE and RHOTHANE are trademarks, Reg. U.S. 
e . : ; : ves Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 

and your greatest assurance of higher yields and bigger profits. This time-proved 80% maneb 

fungicide controls early and late blight, gray leaf spot and septoria leaf spot on tomatoes. It PY Chemicals for Agriculture 

also improves the vigor and color of the plants . . . making bigger yields possible. To kill fruit- ROHM & HAAS 


worm, hornworm, pinworm and psyllid on tomatoes, use RHOTHANE insecticide . . . another COMPANY 
field-proved product from your partner in crop protection. See your dealer now for dosage and WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
timing information. ° 
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“you get better, more profitable yields when your 
mixed fertilizer contains peruvian bird guano” 


Mixed fertilizers enriched with Peruvian Bird Guano help Quite a feast! That’s why best-quality mixed fertilizers 
you to a bigger dollar return at harvest time. contain it. And leading growers use it year after year. Your 
What is there in Peruvian Guano that does such an out- crops are worth it, too. See your fertilizer supplier. Get the 
standing job of nourishing crops and fattening yields? boost of Peruvian Bird Guano in your mixed fertilizer. 
Plenty! It’s all natural, organic manure that contains 
thirteen different plant foods: nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, calcium, magnesium, aluminum, boron, cobalt, 
copper, iron, manganese, molybdenum and sodium. 


Imported and Distributed to Leading Fertilizer Manufacturers by 








